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FeuLow Citizens—Too long has deep slumber 
Soehained our powers; too long wave we shut our 
"8 from beholding injustice and oppression; too 
maa we stopped our ears from hearing the cries 

groans of those whose lives are made bitter with 
= bondage We have so often heard our free in- 
Mations extolled, and the happy lot of Americans 
Painted in glowing colors, that we have almost, may, 
Whe, forgotten that there is a dark side to this lovely 
Pela. We have so often been remiaged that in this 


Elven a moment’s thonght to the humimatn, 
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OUR. 
COUNTRY IS THE WORLD—OUR COUNTRYMEN, ALL MANKIND. 











God. 
ry distinctions—no man is born to rule over his fel- 


republic thousands are every year ushered into life, 
whose only inheritance is bondage, servitude and un- 
requited toil. Our ears are frequently greeted with 
our soul-inspiring national songs, accompanied with 
the soothing charms of music, in which our self-com- 
placent poets tell us that Columbia is a ‘ happy land,’ 
‘the most favored spot of earth.’ Lulled to soft re- 
pose by these enchanting sounds, we have been blind 
to the appalling and soul-sickening truth, that to 
TWO MILLIONS of our fellow men this happy land 
is uo other than 2 house ofbondage. Can we look on 
this picture wi Can we quietly com- 
pose oursé acefulslumbers, forgetful of the 
overwhelming load of national guilt which is resting 
on our beloved country? Or if we will deign to look 
at this frightful subject, can we, like the priest and 
Levite, pass coldly by on the other side? Do you 
say that we are cruel thus to shock your sensibilities 
“and disturb your feelings ? Do you Wish to forget that 
these things are true? We answer ; Though we may 
forget it,—though we may shut our eyes to this oul- 
rage on human rights, this foul stain on our national 
character,—yet the world will not overlook it. Stran- 
gers are beholding it with wonder. Our friends abroad 
are regarding it with amazement. Our cnemies are 
pointing to it with scorn and derision, tauntingly say- 
ing, ‘ Preserve us from liberty, if such are its effects.’ 
Above all, let us refiect that a just and impartial Gop, 
who is no respecter of persons, and who allows the 
meanest child of man to claim Him as a Father and a 
Friend,—He surveys the scene ; His judgment is not 
warped by feelings of national vanity, nor is his vision 
obscured by a prejudice against complexion. He sees 
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is just.’ He has promised that when the oppressed ery 
unto Him, He will surely hear their cry. And may we 
not fear that an ifrevocable sentence has already gone 
| forth against us? We have an awful warning in the 
history of the Jews. In the black catalogue of their na- 
| tional sins, the fact that they had ‘DEALT BY OPPRES- 
| s10N WITH THE STRANGER,’ * and ‘VEXED THE 
| POOR AND NEEDY,’ ¢ occupies a conspicuous place. 
‘ Therefore have I poured out mine indignation upon 
| them ; I have consumed them with the fire of my wrath : 

their own way have I recompensed upon their heads, 
saith the Lonp Gon.’ ¢ Let us take warning from this 
impressive history. Let us humble ourselves before an 
offended God.|| Let us tura every one from our evil 
way and from the violence that is in our hands. Who 
can tell if God will turn away from his fierce anger, 
that we perish not? But, perhaps you may say, ° the 
people of New-England are not guilty; go to the 
south and preach there.’ Would to God that this was 
true ; but, alas! even this refuge fails us. We are 
guilty, in the first place, because we apologize for sla- 
very. We palliate and excuse it, thus. giving too 
much ground to fear that if it were allowed in this part 
of our land, we should ourselves be slavehtiders. We 


am 
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| are gv 
| our own bosoms that prouc 
which is the chief reason why 


see any white men, even though they were a 


our veins. 
ors, and give them no rest 


their oppression. 


Father in Heaven acknow 
Let us, then, regard them 
—allow them the privileges of 
with better face protest against t 
who make them brates. 

miglit God interrogate 

} them—fed, protected an 
“cradles to their graves, 
and cannot you, who are yourse 
them room enough to 
We are guilty, 
slavery in the District o 
When Missouri was ad 
in the power of Congress 
territory, and make it a free State. 
made to accomplish this, 
members from New-England 
was scarcely a WO et 
We were so engaged in party polities, 
time to think of it. It is painful 
the votes of two of these men wou 


vs, 
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* Ez. xxii 7. t xxii 29, $31. |jJobu iii 8, 9. 
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Sd land, the poorest man that lives enjoys the pro- MARK LANGDON HILL, N. H. 
- “0 of government as much as the proud possessor JOHN HOLME ASON, Mass. 
millions, that we have overlooked the glaring fact JONATHA ae 
that there are multi d HENRY SHAW, do. 
erate are mu titudes who were born and nurse SAMUEL EDDY, R. a 
p male soil, and who inhale ite@free atmos- SAMUEL A on . 
me whom our government is a eurse instead of a JA TE GS N Y. 
aa tl We have been so accustomed to say. ; HESEY R. ST’ : RS. do. 
we Pizn country, personal rights are gd, JOSEPH BROMFIELD, N. J 
“all men are protected from violence, that we ha BERNARD SMITH, do. 


HENRY BALDWIN Pa. 
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low men ; but-we are willing to forget that in this free 
tg 


the abomination in all its horrors, and we have reason 
an se eng ent ALOE LL IOLEE M no Tih 


ilty, in the second place, because we nourish in 
‘ 1 contempt for colored skins 
slavery has not been 
long ago abolished. We could not stand idly by, and 

liens, suf- 
fer one tenth part of the indignities which are inflicted 
upon our colored brethren, who are native-born Amer- 
icans. Our republican blood would boil with fury in 
We should cry shame upon the oppress- 
Il they should cease from 
I have called colored men our 
brethren ; and should we refuse to own them, when our 
ledges them as his children ? 
as men—treat them as men 
men—and then we can 
he injustice of those 
With what force and reason 
‘Have I not borne with 
d sustained them, from their 
notwithstanding their color, 
Ives also sinners, give 
enjoy the blessing I bestow 5s 
in the third place, because we tolerate 
f Columbia and the Territories. 
mitted into the Union, it was 
to abolish slavery in that 
An attempt was 
but it failed, and [77> seven 
voted against it. § There 


rd of censure breathed against them. 
that we had no 


now to reflect that 
ld have turned the 


: taken from 
f their names Maech 


h . 4 * . ’ ; 
aon Serer, of life may be sundered forever, to scale ia favor of freedom. If they had faith! lly. dis- | co 
# re : Sy x the ser 2 “ an upransve charged their duty, that fair State, the second one: of 
; , en proud of calling this a land of the Union in si ; ‘that 
mee ; : : ‘ in size, would bave been freed from that 
— con . Le! pe af alla ay a where withering curse which sill be a powerful barrier ps 

! ves; and we have shut prosperit di 

oureyes to the disgraceful laws which forbid immor- fb ol tr 
tal minds from obtaining a knowledge of the Book of v 

We are oflen saying that here are no heredita- 







t bas been often said that we all acknowledge sla- 
o be anvevil, both of the north and south. If this 
» ' would ask, Why then did Congress, as- 
| seam from all parts of the nation to do the pedple’s 
| will, inflict such a dreadful ‘evil’ upon that western 
| — they aes some.excuse. ‘They thought it 
y inconsistent for them to forbid slavery 
| at a distance, while they-allowed it within sight of the 
Capitol in which they were assembled. In 1829, 
| Messrs. Hervey of N. H., Mallary of Vt., and Ripley 
of Me., voted against a resolution inquiring into the 
expediency of abolishing slavery in the District of Co- 
| lumbia. They, too, had some excuse. Their constitu- 
ents were so indifferent about it, that they thought it 
unnecessary to incur the odium or submit to the vexa- 
tion of inguiring in relation to this revolting subject. If 
the people had been awake, as they should have been 
if they had felt as they ought and had made their feel- 
ings known,—Congress would not have dared to resist 
their will. If the people of the free States, then, are 
opposed to slavery, as they so loudly prefess to be, let 
them make it known effectually by forming anti-sla- 
very associations, by petitioning Congress to abolish 
it where they have the power, aud by using their infla- 
ence against it in all suitable @fys. If we do nothing | 
to abolish slavery where we e the power to do it, | 
how can we say.that we are opposed to it? Letus | 
first cast the beam out of our own eye, and then we 
shall see clearly to pull the mote out of our brother’s 
eye. lLhave thus shown, though imperfeetly, that we 
can labor in this cause, both by precept and example. 
Let us come up to the work with resolution, and with 
earnestness, and IT WILL BE DONE. ‘Then can 
we say, without falsehood, that throughout the whole 
extent of our broad country, ‘every man may sit un- 
der his own vine and fig tree, having none to molest or 
to make him afraid.’ 8. 
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Greorce THompson, Esq. in rising to move 

the second resolution said : 

Sir, before I address myself immediately to 

the resolution which I have the honor to sub- 

mit to this respectable meeting, I must clatin 

permission to comment, for a moment, upon 

what I cannot but designate a cruel and heart- 

less attempt to withdraw our minds from the 

contemplation of a vast amount of misery in- 

flicted upon 2,000,000 of our fellow beings by 

the wickedness of man, by directing our at- 

tention to-the existence of partial and home 

wretchedness which I am sure we all deplore, 

and are desirous of mitigating. (Hear, hear.) 
{ will again remind the honorable gentleman 
r(Mr. Hunt) who has acted this unworthy part, 
of what he seems to have forgotten,—although 
pressed upon his observation year after year, 
‘that the best friends of suffering humanity 
at home have ever been the warm and sym- 
pathetic friends of suffering humanity abroad. 
(Cheers.) If he will take his walks along the 
paths where benevolence and mercy love to 
linger, that they may minister comfort and as- 
sistance to the miserable, the destitute, and 
the bereaved, he will find those ministering 
spirits to be those who have been the readiest 
to devote their energies to the glorious work 
of universal emancipation. (Hear, hear, and 
cheers.) Our honorable opponent has, on 
other occasions, committed the same offence 
against honor and good breeding. instead of 
calling meetings of his own, to denounce the 
wrongs and wretchedness of our unfortunate 
factory children, and thus aiming to do the 
“work he pretends to love properly and efficient- 
ly, he satisfies himself with attending aunti- 
slavery meetings, and seeking to divert the 
attention of the British public from the slave- 
ry of the West Indies or the United States, 
by a reference to the oppressed circumstances 
of a portion of our juvenile population at 
home. (Hear, hear.) I must confess, I like 
not the man whose vision is So circumscribed 
that he cannot see or feel it to be his duty to 
send his regards beyond the narrow circle of 
his own neighborhood. Had he chosen the 
motto of our esteemed friend, Mr. Garrison, 
‘ My country is the world, my countrymen are 
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of exposing ght in the for- 
ion of that Socie elieve, Sir, the 
gentleman is utterly 


ters; ahd I will therefore venture, 
permission, to inform him and this 
the manner in which this bold and 
trick was played off. Roe 

The Society I have referred to proposes to 
be a Britisn (mind! British) African Coloni. 
zution Nociety, to effect the following purpo- 
ses :—Ist. To humanize and civilize the rude | 
inhabitants of Western Africa, and introduce 
commerce and the arts of polished life. 2nd. 
Io extend the knowledge and influence of the 
Christian religion; and 3rdly. To effect the 
abolition of the Slave Trade. 

Now, Sir, it is specially worthy of notice, 
that the persons who, above all others, were 
most likely to feel a deep and lasting interest 
in the accomplishment of purposes so high 
and holy, as those which I have specified—if 
those purposes were to be achieved by holy 
and honorable means—were none of them in- 
vited to the meeting, otherwise than by an 
advertisement in the public papere. Nay, 
more—when a few of them appeared in the 
room where the meeting was held, though 
among them was one of the oldest, ablest and 
sincerest of the friends of Africa, Mr. Macau- 
LAY, (cheers,) they were regarded as persons 
likely to frustrate the design of the projectors, 
aud were designated, by the Chairman and 
others upon the platform, as factious disturbers. 
/Vot one of the leading friends of Africa, or 
the abolition of slavery, was invited to take a 
part in the proceedings of that day ; though it 
was held at a time most favorable to their-at- 
tendance, viz: when they were in London 
from all parts of the Kingdom, on purpose to 
watch the interests of the black man in the 
British Parliament. Who, then, called the 
meeting ?—An American ! (Hear, hear.) Who 
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(Loud cheers.) It is well known that a great 
many of the horrors of slavery take their rise 
in the smallness of the slave ion, which 
induces the needy and rapacious planter to 
overwork his slaves, and apply those coercive 
measures which have proved so futal to their 
happiness, elevation and existence. (Hear, 
hear.) A West Indian gentleman, now upor 
this platform, is prepared to show that the 
more rational plan would be to promote emi- 
gration from the United States to our Colonies, 
and that it is the climax of human absurdity 
‘to establish a Society for colonizing Africa, 
when years, ages, and centuries must elapse, 
ere we can hope to find colored men to give 
operation, and effort, and accomplishment to 
the scheme. (Hear, hear.) 

What, then, is it our duty to do on this oc- 

casion? Why, to denounce the American 

Colonization Society as the enemy to the ele- 

vation and prosperity of the people of color im 
the United Stutes—as the friend and support- 

erof Slavery. Itis our duty to regard that 
Society as the hateful bantling of a fiend-like 
prejudice, and boldly to tell brother Jonathan 

that if he thinks, by means of an agent with a 

face of brass, to dupe us out of any more of 
our money, he is mistaken; that. we will 

speedilysend his base metal away, and keep 

our own precious coin for worthier and nobler 

purposes. (Laughterand cheers.) 

A preceding speaker (Mr. Auranams) has 

said that the principle of the Society is ‘vol- 

untary emigration.’ Is he, then, ignorant that 

the honorable Mr. Broadnax, of Virginia, rose 

in the House of Delegates of that State, and 

contended that force was absolutcly necessa- 

ry to the accomplishment of their object; and 

to talk of finding emigrants without compul- 

sion was a gross absurdity? That this meet~ 

ing mer M in Peennen of the views enter- 

aine 1e people of c i 
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should co-operate with America in transport- 
ing her polored population. 
Mr. Bocxincuam—No, not transporting. 
Mr. Tuompsox—Sir, I readily grant the 
word transportation was not introduced ; but 
there lies the wilful error—there is the deceit- 
fulness of sin—there is the subtlety of Satan. 
(Loud cheers.) Now, Sir, when we consider 
that that mecting was called by an .#merican 
—that from its proceedings were carefully ex- 
cluded every known and wnfluential Sriend to 
the abolition of slavery and the civilization of 
Africa—that when a few of the friends of Af- 
rica went to that meeting, they were treated 
as opponents—that those friends, without an 
exception, felt themselves constrained to op- 
pose the proceedings of that meeting—and 
when, lastly, although the Chairman had again 
and again declared that it had nothing what- 
ever to do with the American Colonization So- 
ciety, the only thing absolutely proposed to be 
done by the Society was to co-operate with the 
American Colonization Society. 1 aim quite 
sure that the whole affair will appear in the 
eyes of a candid public as a mean, dishonor- 
able and impudent attempt to decoy the be- 
nevolent inhabitants of this country into co- 
partnership with a Society, whose principles 
are so unsound that whenever alluded to by 
myself on the day of the above meeting, I was 
invariably checked by the Chairman, and re- 
proved for wandering from the object of the 
meeting. 

My friend, the honorable member for Shef- 
field, (Mr. BucxinGHamM,) must excuse me if I 
say, that the ground he assigned for support- 
ing this new Society was nothing like that of 
the gentleman behind me, (Mr. ABRAHAMS.) 
The latter gentleman’s argument was all cof- 
ton. (A laugh.) Cotton was the Alpha and 
Omega of his speech. The planting of cotton 
trees in Africa is to work the destruction of 
slavery in the United States. (A laugh.) The 
argument of my friend, the member for Shef- 
field, is based upon the possibility of a saper- 
abundant free colored population in our own 
Colonies. Looking through the vista of future 
ages, he thinks he perceives it possible that 
there may be an overgrown population of 
blacks in our dependencies, and deems it ex- 
ceedingly wise to found a British African 
Colonization Society in the year 1833, that 











all mankind, he would not have been found 
to-day among those who would thwart the 
honest and philanthropic purposes of our heart, 
nor have himself been doomed to see a reso- 
jution of his own unanimously discarded with 
indignation and disgust. (Loud cheers.) But 
the gentleman says he is the enemy of black 
slavery! Believe it—because he says so— 
but that you may believe it, never glance at 
his deeds. Believe him for his honor ; for ac- 
tions ‘he has none to shew, to prove his hatred 
of the deed. (Loud cheers.) Was it fair in 
the gentleman, ignorant as he is of the first 
principles of the great question upon which 
our minds are engaged,—ignorant of all the 
documents upon which we have proceeded,— 
to attempt to overthrow our proceedings ?— 
(Hear, hear.) Does he know that only a week 
ago last Wednesday, a public meeting was 
held for the purpose of forming a British Af- 
rican Colonization Society, for the settlement 


three or.four millions of years subsequently 
we may be able to send our redundant color- 
ed brethren to the land of their ancestors. 
{Loud laughter.) Now, to shew how very 
early must be the arrival of that period when 
it will be necessary to transport—I beg par- 
don—induce to emigrate, our free colored 
population, I may observe that in the island of 
Jamaica alone, with a population at present of 
400,000 inhabitants, there are millions of acres 
which the axe has never cleared, which the 
spade has never delved, and which the indus- 
try and ingenuity of man have never made 
contributory to his wants. (Cheers.) There 
are, in our Colonies, resources of su sistence 
and wealth for a population infinitely larger 
than that which at present exists in them; and 
who so worthy to avail themselves of those re- 
sources as those who have either in their own 








rsons of color or their descendants ? 
Sous te know, besides, that this meeting is 














persone, of the pemons of forefathers, 
endured the rigor of an unjust bondage for the 
wealth and aggrandizement of the whites? 


meeting held January, 1817, they Urus speaks 


‘Resolved, That we view with deep abhorrence the 
unmenited stigma attempted to be cast upon the repu- 
tation of the free people of color, by the promoters of 
ihis measure, “ that they are a dangerous and useless 
part of community,” when in the state of disfranchise- 
ment in which they live, in the hour of danger they 
ceased to remember their wrongs, and rallied around 
the standard of their country.’ 

‘Resolved, That we never will separate ourselves 
voluntarily from the slave population in this eountry 5 
(Cheers)— they are our brethren by the ties of con- 
sanguinity, of suffering, and of wrong; and we feel 
that there is more virtue in rosin) spayed with 
them, than in fancied advantages for @ season. 
(Cheers.) 

The free colored people of New-York thus 
speak out their sentiments : 

‘ Resolved, That we view the resolution, calling on 
the worshippers of Christ to assist in the unholy cru- 
sade against the colored population of this country, as 
totally at variance with true christian principles.’ 


‘Resolved, That we claim this country, the place of 
our birth, and not Africa, as our mother country, an 
all attempts to send us to Africa we consider gratuit- 
ous and unealled for.’ (Cheers ) 

Sir, the gentleman who bas this da spoken 
in favor of the Colonization Society, has more 
than once called himself one of the descend- 
ants of Abraham. Now, Sir, we all know that 
his brethren in this country labor under many 
and heavy disabilities, and that at this moment: 
strenuous efforts are being made in the House 
of Commons to effect their civil emancipation ; 
efforts which I hope and trust may be crown- 
ed with complete success, But, Sir, what 
would that descendant of Abraham think of 
me, if, instead of giving my voice and vote to 
raise them to their rightful station in this the 
land of their nativity, I were to address my~- 
self to his injured brethren and to him, and 
say, ‘You are a dangerous and useless part of 
community—this is not your home or country— 
away to the deserts of Arabia, or the moun- 
tains of Palestine—there, in the land of your 
ancestors, be free and happy—or pine and 
perish, for you shall not pollute these ‘shores ;? 
—and, then, were to come forward, and claim 
the regard of my countrymen and mankind for 
having done an act of enlightened justice and 
humanity? (Loud cheers.) g.2" 

What are the sentiments of the colored in- 
habitants of Boston? Hear them: : 

‘ Resolved, That we consider the land in which wi 
were born, aad in which we have been bred, our « 
“(rue and appropriate home ”—and that when we de- 
sire to remove, we will apprise the public of the same 
in due season.’ (Cheers.) bot 

I am rejoiced, Sir, to find my countrymen 
respond so warmly to sentiments like these. 
Such language as I have read, is the true and 
natural language of reason, patrioti in- 
dependence ; and he who cannot approve such 
language, is a being who loves liberty only as 
the instrument of tyranny, and deserves to 
lose the blessing which his selfishness and 
hateful despotism will not allow him to share 
with those around him. (Loud cheers.) 

What say the inhabitants of New-Haven? 

‘Resolved, That we resist all attempts ma 
for our removal to the va shores Aitca god wi 
fot ct reorel fo crtigcs ie taken from our 

‘ Resolved, That we know of no other place that we 

eall our true an home eacesting 
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fought, bled and died in its defence, and left us in its 
possession—aud here we will live and die.’ (Cheers.) 

The removal of these colored persons has, 
however, been justified this day by our friend, 
the descendant of Abraham, on the ground 
that they are sent as missionaries to a land of 
heathen darkness, that they may spread the 
light and sanctity of our divine Christianity. 
But is it the fact that the Colonization Soci- 
ety is in the habit of transporting missionaries 
by ship loada to Africa? A letter from J. 
Mecuttn, Esq., Governor of Liberia, to the 


Rev. R. R. Gorey, Secretary of the Ameri-]~ ‘The Colonization Society of America has 


can Colonization Society, will illustrate this 
part of the subject. I extract it from No. 94 
of the African Repository, vol. 8, for Dec. 
1832. The letter is dated Lrserta, Sept. 1832. 


‘ With respect to the character of the people com- 
posing this expedition,” [ regret to be compelled to 
state, that they are, with the exception of those from 
Washington, the family of Pages and a few others, the 
lowest and most abandoned of their class. From such 
materials it is vain to expect that an industrious, intel- 
ligent and enterprising community can possibly be 
formed ; the thing is utterly inposstble, and they can- 
not but retard instead of advancing the prosperity 
of the colony. I have noticed this subject in one of = 
former communications, and nothing but a thoroug 
conviction that such an influx of vagrants cannot fail 
of blasting the hopes which our friends have so long 
and so ardently cherished, could have induced me 
again to advert to it. 

I am induced to be thus unreserved in my remarks, 
as itis from the sufferings of people of this stamp, oc- 
casioned by their own indolence and stupidity, that the 
slanderous reports published in the Liberator have 
originated; they have never, when in the United 
States, voluntarily labored for their own support, and 
now, when the stimulus of the overseer’s lash is re- 
moved, cannot be induced to exert themselves suffi- 
ciently to procure even a scanty subsistence. Indeed, 
so far from there being any rea! grounds for the asser- 
tions of our enemies, I am at at this moment is 
rations to ut least one hundred persons, whose six 
months have expired. Some of these have been pre- 
vented by sickness from attending to their farms; the 
erops of others are not egy | advanced to afford 
them a subsistence ; but by far the greater number are 
women and children, who have been sent out without 
aay male person to previde for them; and, being un- 
able to gaiu a livelihood by tilling the soil or any other 
occupation, have become a burden to the Agency. 
Many in the present expedition are similarly circum- 
stanced, and what to do with them [ know not, Our 
respectable colonists themselves are becoming alarm- 
ed atthe crest number of ignorant and abandoned 
characters that have arrived within the last twelve 
months ; and almost daily representations are made 
by those who have applied themselves to the cultiva- 
tion of the soil, of the DEPREDATIONS committed on 


their crops by the above described class of people, 


who cannot be induced to labor for their own support.’ 
Now, Sir, much has been said, both here 


and elsewhere, of the vast number of intelli- 


ent, enterprising and religious persons of co- 
or willing te go to Liberia; and it has, with 
equal confidence, been asserted that funds 


liberty for the whites. This is not the land for 
burning desires, and pantings after deeds 0 
deathless fame, unless felt and performed by 
white skinned men. Away with all such color- 
ed men to Africa! ‘There let them burn, and 
shine, and struggle, and contend ; for here 
they shall have no abiding city. We will cast 
into their cup the bitterness of scorn and per- 
secution, and calumny and reproach, until na- 
ture recoils at the gally draught, and they ery 

in the enguish of their spirits—“/Ve are willing 
to go to Liberia!’ ” 





been described, by its Agent in this country, 


friendly to the extinction of slavery. Let us 
see how far they prove the Agent’s assertions. 
Do their documents confirm such a statement? 


f year become artizans, statesmen, philosophers 
an 


on board a Colonization packet, and, * presto!” 


christians, (Loud applause.) 
‘Transported to Africa,’ says the Rev. Mr. Ham- 


the control and government of their own chil- 
aren,.and that ‘he children shall belong to 


their parents. 


where all around shows but darkness visible the 
when we escape (if we should be so fortunate). 

its fiery waves, we could enjoy the sun and p 
light of heaven with more pleasure and more 


“It means, thirdly, that parents shall have , 
ir 
Satisfae 


as an abolition Society, and the people of] ten 
America have been described as generally | 


met, ‘ we there behold a class of bei who, at home 
amongst us, could searcely be controlled by law or el- 


i into 
evated by religion, suddenly springing at ten oneal 


ice; cultiv am selves all th 
civilised life, and vecring, to their families all the 
blessings of well ordered society. Every day’s intel- 
ligence only reiterates what we have heard from the 
begiuning—tbat peace, harmon) and contentment are 
abounding.’ i@ Ee 

Then alj the elemé 








f civilization, all the | 





beings shall be regarded as felony, and enti- 
tled to the highest punishment. 


er which is now vested in every slaveholder 
to punish his slaves without trial, and to a 
savage extent, shall be at once taken away, 
‘It means, sixthly, that all those laws which 
ow prohibit the instruction of the slaves, shall 








nent, every thing that lift man from a sta 
of degradation, must be shipped off from An 
‘ica; for there these elements are at war W 
peace and contentment, and produce wretch- 
edness ; and the native intellectual greatness 
which raises the man in Liberia, sinks him to 








No! They utterly deny its truth, and declare 
that slave property is held by a Colonization- 
ist to be as sacred as any other description of 


very by countenancing tlie New-England 
Anti-Slavery Society? Do they encourage 
and speak well of its managers and agents? 
No! They are striving, by every possible 
engine which malice can devise, to crush tha! 
Society, because it ee} n the chris- 
tian principle, that ! 

as we would they should do unto us. 

Again: the Colonizationists wish to exempt 
themselves from the charge of having an un- 
christian prejudice against color, whilst they 
justify their proceedings, by asserting the ex- 
istence of such a prejudice to a very wide ex- 
tent. Let us see how far they are consistent. 
For ask them, if this same prejudice cannot be 
conquered, and they tell you, ‘ No—it posses- 
ses nineteen-twentieths of the inhabitants.’ 
You ask them. who are the friends of the Col- 
onization Society? and’they tell you, ‘ Nine- 
' teen-twentieths of the inhabitants.’ (Cheers.) 
| I leave their friend here to extricate them from 
'the charge of being themselves the fosterers 

of that diabolical prejudice in which has 
originated, and by which is perpetuated, the 
degradation of the colored population. (Loud 
cheers.) 

Permit me, Sir, briefiy to refer to a portion 
of a very eloquent speech delivered by the 


| Rev. Mr. Hammer, at the American Coloni- 
| 








tation which I think will throw considerable 
light upon the views of the principal support- 


the prejudice which exists, and of the conse- 
quent condition of the people of color! 


‘ The evil which this Society proposes to remedy 
has already spread to a fearful extent, and is becom- 


only were wanting to enable the managers of | ing more and more alarming every day. That class 


the American Colonization Society to make a 
selection of persons fully qualified to enter, 
with every prospect of success, upon the great 
work of civilizing and evangelizing Africa. 
It appears that during the years 1831 and 
1832, efforts were made to ship off a more 
than ordinary number of emigrants, and that 


the object was accomplished. But, Sir, were 
Ch Peraotis es eouty awe ee have been all 
along described as wiling to go? Do they 
missionary Colonists, who ardXeirenol those 
blessing to Africa? No. The Gor 
scribes them as ‘the lowest and mos! abandon- 
ed of their class’—an ‘influr of vagrants’— 
‘indolent and stupid ’—‘ the greater number wo- 
MEN an? CHILDREN, withoul any male person 
to provide for them.’ He declares that ‘the 


colonists are alarmed at the great number of 


ignorant and abandoned characters that have 
arrived within the last twelve monthis’—and 
speaks of ‘daily depredations’ committed by 
such persons upon te crops of the industri- 
ous. Now, Sir, what is the plain inference 
from these authoritative statements? It js 
one of the following—either that there is no 
large portion of intelligent and religious per- 
sons of color ty go, and that therefore the rep- 
resentations given upon that subject are false 
—or that the managers and auxiliaries of this 
Society cannot discriminate between the good 
and the bad; between those who are likely to 
‘retard the interests of the Colony,’ and those 
who are qualified to.‘advance them ’—or, that 
they have wickedly and wilfully poured upon 
the infant colony a flood of moral corruption, 
threatening its very existence, as an industti- 
ous and well conducted settlement. I leave 
the defenders of the Colonization scheme to 
choose between these natural and necessary 
conclusions from the accounts of their Gov- 
ernor, and their own authorized statements. 
(Loud cheers.) Again, Sir; the Editor of the 
African Repository, in introducing Governor 
Mechlin’s letter, observes respecting the ex- 
psition by the American :—* We regret to 
earn that, in the opinion of the colonial agent, 
they are little qualified to add to the strength 


and character of the Colony; ‘ but,’ he adds, | 


‘those who are now to embark are among the 
best of our colored population.’ Now, Sir, 
admitting that the next ship-load be of this 
description, I contend that both in principle 
and policy, such a line of conduct js bad. If 
they really be among: ‘the best of the color- 
ed population,’ why are they by oppression 
and unjust treatment made willing to go? 
Why are they not encouraged and made hap- 
py on their native soil? Asa course of policy, 
such a proceeding is monstrous. Why send 
the salt away? [s it because they desire to 
keep an unmixed mass of putridity at home ? 
Cannot these ‘best’ portions of their colored 
population be beneficially employed at home? 
Ought they not to be employed? But the 
Janguage of their actione is thisg-‘ We seek 
not the elevation of the blacks at home. ‘We 
care not a rush for the improvement of our 
two millions of slaves amongst us—we rather 
wish that they shquld remain wretched and 
debased, that we may the more securely rivet 
upon them the chain of a soul-degrading, man 
dishonoring, ‘tod defying despotism. Shew 
us an illuminated negro, and away he goes 
to Liberia !—Shew us the sublime and noble 
sight of a black man struggling ito political 
existence, and away he goes to bless Liberia. 
Shew us the spectacle of one who look around 
upon his colored brethren in bonds, with a 
burning desire to be their liberator, and away 
with him to the regions of Liberia! This is 
not:the-land for illuminated minds, unless they 
tenant white bodies. This is not the land for 
struggles in the cause of liberty, unless it be 





* Viz: 128 emigrants ‘in the brig America, 15th of 






of the community to whom it affords succor, though 
nominally free, can in fact never be so in this country. 
A gloom hangs over them through which they can 
never hope to penetrate, and they groan under a 
weight of prejudice, from which they can never expect 
torse” 


Indeed, Mr. Hammet! We thank you for 
your honest truth—t Nominally free.’ Must 
not ‘expect’ or ‘hope to rise.’ Base, hypocrit- 
ical, republican America, to trample on thy 
boasted Declaration of Independence, and 





“= “) Rie gon nace atsshlo gloom the spirit of the 
= BOM. J PY Sate re e-< eth of the 
enor de with yourse a 


to liberty and the pursuit of hap- 
piness!_ Speaking of the patronage the So- 
ciety enjoys, he says: 

‘In almost every State of this Union, the great 
body of the people are awakening to a sense of the 


Sir, the whole religious community of this widely ex- 
tended republic have declared it worthy their confi- 
dence, and have resolved, in their solemn assemblies 
to give it their support.’ r 

Had I been present, I would have asked this 
Rev. Colonizationist, whether the whole relig- 
lous community might not be better employed 
in praying to be divested of tucir prejudice, 
and in seeking to uproot it from American 
society? 1 would have asked him, if he had 
not himself proved that the ‘gloom,’ and 





groan and despair, were attributable to the 
whole religious community, thus found patron- 
izing the Colonization Society? He further 
| says:—'No individual effort, no system of leg- 
| Islation, Can in this country redeem them from 
oe condition, nor raise them to the level of 
| the white man. It is utterly vain ) 
| it? &e. y to expect 
Again— AT HOME AMONGST Us, scarcely 
| to be controlied by law, or elevated by relig- 
ion.’ (1!!!) Monstrous assertion! and impu- 
| dent as monstrous! and impious ‘as it is im- 
|pudent! How could the speaker utter a sen- 
| iment so disgraceful to his country, and so 
| libellous upon his faith, without a’ burning 
check and a faltering tongue? ‘At home 
amongst us..—Do not those words brand, as 
hypocritical and base, all the professions of 
piety and philanthropy made by the persecu- 
ting members of the Colonization Society ? 
Not only do they confess their own determin- 
tion to cherish this hellish feeling—not only 
do they deny the power of legislation to help 
these people, but actually deny the power of 
religion to fit them for the privileges of free- 
men. (Hear, hear.) 
Mr. Asranams.—I deny that it is beyond 
the power of religion to do it. 
Mr, THompson.—Sir, you do well to acquit 
yourself of any participation in this blasphe- 
mous calumny ; but remember that Mr. Ham- 
met said so in defence of the Colonization 
Society ; therefore strike him off the list of 
your friends. (Cheers.) And know, also 
that the sentiment was uttered with applause 
ina very large and crowded meeting of the 
friends of the Society; therefore, strike them 
off your list of friends. (Cheers.) And know 
still further, that 20,000 copies of this speech 
have been circulated by that Society, and still 
remains uncontradicted by any friend of the 
Society but yourself; therefore free yourself 
at once from the unholy confederacy, and en- 
rol your name atnongst the friends of univers- 
al liberty. (Loud cheers.) But although Mr 
Hammet denies that they can rise in their na- 
tive country, he maintains that it is only ne- 
cessary that they should be sont to Africa. to 
become every thing that is noble and useful 
Aladdin’s lamp has been spoken of to-day ; 
| but, in my opinion, the change effected upon 
ft rogep'? of these colored people, bya 
v \frica, is even more won 
age ts e ee vonderful than 





, 


the explo 8 Hero of rah ih romance, 
é ut that these ‘ pests of 
ty, these ‘au Put be placed 








property. Do they show their hatred of sla- | 


recat ta ‘ee 
we should to unto others) Prosper’ 


zation Society’s 16th Annual meeting; a quo- 


ers of that Society. Mark what he says of 






the condition of a brute in the first republic of 
the world, (Loud applause.) 

‘ Schools are established, continues the Rev. Gen- 
| tleman, (but there are none in America 7) charches 
| are erected, the mechanic arts are cultivated, agricul- 
ture is promoted, and commerce even with foreign na- 
tions has already been embarked in ; and by whom, 
Sir? By aclass of beings who, while here, hung as 
adead weight upon the skirts of the country. Sir, 
with the sublimity and grandeur of the spectacle and 

spect before us, calculation itself can hardly keep 





pace.’ (Laughter and cheers) 

If ever there was a piece of self contradic- 
tion, it is this extract;—if ever there was a 
| man who belied religion, who belied human 
nature, who made transcendant capabiliiggs a 
reason for banishing men from their ve 
land, Mr. Hammét has been guilty of it Mi the 
passage I have read. (Cheers-) But can 


ligion ? 


late his zeal.’ An immense field, ‘already 


O, what cant and hypocrisy is this! 








cheers.) 


shall be finall 
vine truth. Yes, Sir,’ (thus ends his s 
stitign shall be broken down, false phi 


confounded, heathen oracles shallvbe struck dumb 


id 


generated and disenthralled.” ’ 





= yh emer <r low 


| Christa; “Yoti 
| cheers.) 


/ a meeting like this; but be it yours to wel- | 
| come, from the regions of America, WiLtiiam 
| Liuoyp Garnison, who is fighting the same 
Be it yours to cheer his 


| battle as yourselves, 
_ heart; be it yours to countenance his efforts ; 


| be it yours to send him back fortified with 


| your blessings and your prayers; be it yours 


(Cheers.) 


Mr. Garrison has happily succeeded in 
establishing, with no small pains, with no small 
sacrifice, an Anti-Slavery Society in the city 
of Boston, What are the motives of the So- 
ciety he has established? ‘My resolution 
comes to these, and therefore I shal] take the 
liberty of troubling you with them. The 
whole affair is almost new to a British au- 
dience, and therefore I will just lay before 


the New-England Anti-Slavery Society, as 
avowed in their First Annual Report. 


to the interests or persons of slave-owners.’ 
Then they go on to say that their desire is to 
do good to the slave-owner as well as the 
black ; whilt they expose the injustice of one 
man holding property in another. Their mo- 
tives, in the second place, are not those of a 
party character: they are associated together 
‘to maintain, not to destroy the Union, by en- 
deavoring to remove the cause of division.’ 
Their motive, in the third place, is ‘to tolerate 
no compronse of principle. There is no 
truckling to a narrow-sighted expediency ; no 
attempt to empty the ocean, by putting into it 
the buckets of Colonization philanthropy. Their 
‘demands upon the holders of slaves are as 
imperative as those of the book of inspiration: 
to loose the bands of wickedness, to undo the 
heavy burdens, and to let the oppressed go 
free.’ (Cheers.) ‘The purposes of the New- 
England Anti-Slavery Society, as declared in 
the second article of its Constitution, are to 
endeavor, by all means sanctioned by law, hu- 
manity and religion, to effect the abolition of 
slavery, to improve the character and condition 
of the free people of color, inform and correct 
public opinion in reiativa to their situation and 
rights, and obtain for them equal civil and po- 
litical rights and privileges with the whites.’ 

Then, Sir, in another part of this document, 
(the First Annual Report of the Society,) they 
go on to say what they mean by immediate 
abolition. ‘It means in the first place, that 
all title of property in the slaves shall instant- 
] cease, because their Creator has never re- 
linquished his claim of ownership, and because 
none have a right to sell their own bodies or 
cage of their own species as cattle. 

‘It means, secondly, that every husband 
shall have his own wits, and ohare wife her 
own husband, both being united in wedlock 
according to its proper forma, and placed un- 
der the protection of law, iin’ 
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elements of harmony, all the elements of con- |. 








these free people of color be elevated by re- 
At Liberia, the Rev. gentleman apr 
‘‘I‘he Christian, too, has much to animate his | ),; ape 

hopes and stimulate his zeal. In America, laid before you the principles of the Society 
they contend that religion has not this eleva- 
ting power; but here in Liberia, ‘the Chris- 
tian has much to animate his hopes and stimu- 


white to the harvest,’ opens before him. The 
missionary of the cross shall enter there, bear- 
ing to perishing thousands the ‘ Bread of Life.’ 
Whatan 

insult to the religion that he was lauding! 
| He was obliged to contend, at one moment, 
that it could not help the black man among 
his white, christianized, high professing breth- 
ren of America; but in the wilds of Africa, 
amidst beasts and savages, it could make him 
a man, a philosopggr, and a Christian. (Loud 


‘ Afriea will receiv@™him 5 churches will be reared ; 


presses will be established ; the scripture shall be cir- 
culated; and the darkness of ages, retiring like the 
shades of night at the approach of the morning sun, 
y scattered by the effulgent blaze of di- 
oe, ‘ super- 
osophy shall be 


“The altar and the god shall. sink together to the 
dust”—and Africa shall come forth, ‘ redeemed, re- 


Yes,and when Africa shall thus arise in 
might and majesty; when Christianity shall 
have made her all that is noble ; even then she 
shall say, ‘The prejudice that sent forth the 


te “ad didbotieal.” (Load 


| What are you called for together to-day ? 
| To countenance Wittiam Lioyp Garrison, 
the dauntless, the talented, the uncompromis- 
vast importance of this undertaking,’ &c. &c.— and, | ing, the pledged, the devoted friend of the 
free persons of color and of slaves in the 
| United States. Let others, with their narrow 
| views, frown in the cruelty of their scorn upon 


: - : Id bis hand amidst th i 
‘weight,’ and ‘ prejudice,’ and ‘nominal! free- | $9: RO BP Pssreraell pep veces wced iri iberty, i i 
dom,’ under all of which the people of color | flesh-mongers and kidnappers of their speciese | Ce Suen ON SUN. SF Harta aon. by, ie 


Their motives ‘ are not motives of hostility 


be repealed, and others enacted, pro- 
schools and instruction for their intel- 
tual illumination. 

‘{t means, seventhly, that the planters shal! 
employ their slaves as free laborers, and pay 
them just wages. : 

‘It means, eighthly, that the slaves, instead 
of being forced to labor for the exclusive ben- 
efit of others by cruel drivers, and the appli- 
cation of the lash upon their bodies, shall be 
encouraged to toil for the mutual profit of 
themselves and their employers, by the infu- 
sion of new motives into their hearts, growing 
out of their recognition and reward as men. 

‘It means, finally, that right shall take the 
supremacy over wrong, principle over brute 
force, humanity over cruelty, honesty over 
theft, purity over lust, honor over baseness, 
| love over hatred, and religion over heathenism. 


Then the benefits are stated, which would 
result from the adoption of this righteous pro- 
cedure. 

Having thus endeavored to shew the wick- 
edness, the absurdity of the Colonization So- 
ciety ; having, inthe second place endeavored, 
though feebly, to do justice to the motives 
and the conduct of Mr. Garrison; having 


a 
“< 





which he has had the honor to found; I have 
now to move a resolution, which will claim 
your sympathy on behalf of this gentleman, 
and which will go to foster and cherish the 
Society with which he is connected. The 
resolution is as follows: wr, 


‘Resolved, That the colored people 
States, fully aware that the 
Colonization Society is not their rem 
happiness, have declared their detes ‘of it in the 
most solemn and public manner ;—that that oppressed 
people have our heart-felt sympathy ;—=and that the 
principles and efforts of their advocates, the Anti-Sla- 
very Society of New-England, have our cordial ap- 
probation.’ 
















ir tempt’ 


I trust that this resolution will pass unani+ 
mously. I know that all opposition will be 
fruitless and contemptible. 


is sometimes more acceptable to certain per- 
sons than no notice at all; but, at all events, 
I know that I shall have a large majority in 
favor of the resolution. If there be any one 
present who does not approve of it, let him 
moveanamendment. (Long continued cheer- 
ing.) (To be continued,) 

SARL ES AP EP NR SEL EPCS LETS 


COMMUNICATIONS. 











[For the Liberator.] 


AN ATTEMPTED INSURRECTION. 
DEAR SIR—AC tHe . en 


request ora gentleman, 1 scna 
you an account of an intended insurrection of the 
slaves in Wilmington, North Carolina, which was vw 
have happened about the time of the insurrection in 
Southampton County, Virginia, as related to me by 
persons who were there just before and after the time 
it was to have taken place. The whole, as related, 
was arranged so orderly, and so systematically, and 
its discovery so accidental, or rather so providential, 
the people of Wilmington and its neighborhood must 
| have felt as if they had escaped a cruel warfare, or 
the desolating influences of a volcano. 
Before I proceed, I should like to be indulged in 
a few thoughts. It could be argued that fortuitous 
circumstances alone can keep them in safety; for so 
long as the system of slavery exists, and man will 
| bind down his fellow man to servile bondage against 











Creator in his breast, will strive,—and rebellion 

and fearful exertion be made, by the oppressed, to 
| throw off the galling yoke. Though it may be hast- 

ened by circumstances, or by influences foreign from 
_ the oppressive spirit, yet all history proves that the 
| Spirit of ligerty is always burning in the heait of every 
| man, and nothing but the superiority of external force 
prevents it from bursting forth; and whenever enslay- 
ed, ifitcan see, or thinks it can see, a fair chance of 
regaining its liberty, it does not Jet the moment slip. 


you, in two or three sentences, the motives of | The African race, however, being so social in its gen- 


| eral character, so ready to accommodate itself to the 

circumstances in whicl it is placed, we are ready to 
| Stamp it as vastly inferior, and as adapted only as a 
servile people ; yet they have so often shown them- 
selves capable of conducting their own affairs with fore- 
sight and judgment, and are undoubtedly endowed by 
_ their Creator with all the necessary requisites for self- 


wherever it has been given; and instead of becoming 


pleasure, their gratitude, by their joyous meet 
Rude though they may be, and such as might exe 
smile; yet far, very far from any thing like ing 
tude, when their rights have been secured to them. __ 


sibility manifested by our southern neighbors whenev- 
er the subject of slavery has been introduced in any 
public meeting, for the purpose of discussion. Hear- 
ing as we have of fears so frequently manifested, (and 


unwilling to approach a subject, which, unless they 
are willing to act the part of the Spartan, they cannot 
but foresee, will bring upon themselves or children in- 
evitable destruction, we cannot but look upon. it with 
astonishment, ‘That slave labor can be so. cheap as 
free, is, as we take it, altogether out of the question ; 
it cannot be. No man can or will work so carefully, | 
or so indastriously, and understandingly, on eompul- 
sion, as when he makes choice of bis labor. There is 
no improvement, there is not that wish to improve ; 
there is no desire to do other than what he is obliged 


‘It means, fourthly, that all trade in human tion. 


high sheriff of a county in which Wilmin 
‘It means, fifthly, that the tremendous pow- ated ; he was his confidential servant, and was in th 


I know that it 
will but elicit your disgust—though disgust 


wild, like a brute savage, they have signified their | | 


We have been more than once surprised at the sen- | 


no doubt with a good deal of reason,) why are they so | ' i 





to do; and if by any means his Jabor can be thrown 

aside, it is done; and he will sooner whistle to the | 
winds, or sleep his existence out, than he will perform 
one stroke of work more than is required of him. In- 





of a state of bondage. 








stances of fidelity and care there may be; ‘but, in gen- | P* Tso 
eral, thoughtles<ness and improvidence, or Titel toed : to 
wickedness, cannot but be the necessary consequence | peal 


Men may talk of basking in the sunshine of slavery, ' 


But to return. There was a negro belonging to th 
Stn is sity 


practice of going to Wilmington to carry the prod 
of his master’s plantation to market. He had ‘tn 
acquainted with the negfoes there, and was geeenall 
known in town as an intelligent person. This man be 
conferred with those of his color in the town all 
surrounding country, and with his more immediay 
companions, and had made them ripe for a revolt. 
had made himself a general; and four Stheens : 
Wilmington, (one or two of whom were curs 
by the whites as most trust-worthy—the others thou 
intelligent, were rather desperate in their chante 
were to be his colonels. On his last visit to the ~ 4 
he had reconnoitered the powder housc—haq obser 
ed where there was @ deposite of armscanq bi 
agreed to return in two days, with the hegroes of tj 
surrounding country, to destroy the town with its j 
habitants, saving the ladies ; these were to be divide 
among them. 

On his approach to the town, he was to give a lay 
peculiar blast to the horn which he was accustomed 
carry with him on his market days, and in whieh 
had acquired a peculiar art of blowing, when oue 
his colonels, with the division under his comman 
was to take possession of the powder house. Anoth 
colonel, with his division, was to take Possession 
the depot of arms. Another, with his division, was 
set fire in different parts of the town; the ches 
.to meet him -at the ferry, and while the inhabita 
were in confusion, running this way and that, to ext 
guish the flames. The bodies of negroes having g 
and distributed their spoils, were to rush in and ¢} 
the scene with a genera! havoc. After making th 
arrangements—and it was observed they were feasi 
and well calculated—he, while on his return, fel 
company with a person he thought was a slave 
fortunately proved otherwise, and informed him 
had effected what he had been trying to do for | 
years, and that he wished him to collect the negr 
in his neighborhood and meet him in the evening 
two days, at the appointed place near the ferry.‘ 
person, happening to be a free person, instead of 
ing as r sted, went immediately to a neighbor 
planter afidjinformed him of the circumstance ; | 
there happening to be a gentleman from Wilming 
near by, they immediately seut a despatch to the ’ 
sheriff spoken of, informing him of the purposes of 
slave, and another to Wilmington, to make know 
them their danger. As the informant knew not 
persons in Wilmington that could be implicate 
left them in fearful doubt and uncertainty in \ 
manner to act. They, however, arrested two or t 
of the persons who they thought might be engage 
such a plot; but as they would confess nothing, 
beould find nothing against them, and in consequ 
were discharged. ‘I'he town was then left in d 
and uncertainty, expecting every moment wher 
storm might burst upon them, and waiting anxik 
to hear what might be the result of the informatio 
ceived from the high sheriff. The sheriff, on re 
ing the information against his slave, had him: 
tioned and severely whipped; the result of whict 
a disclosure of the principals in Wilmington, an 
nature of the plot. It proved that the very pe 
whose names he disclosed were the ones tha 
been arrested. ‘These were again taken up, ex 
ed and separately whipped. After a considera) 


ertion, three of them were made to disclose. 
fourth, an Old MAN DY We wou ~¢ Sampenn, fol 


out and would disclose nothing; meaning to 
death rather than involve bis fellows; and he ke 
his determination till the whole cireumstances we 
minutely related to bim, and he was made fully a 
there was no escape for any, he confessed it » 
related. The inhabitants were struck with surpris 
astonishment to think that men with whom the 
been so familiar, who were for the most part mei 
had enjoyed the greatest confidence, and who 
esteemed the first among them of their color, cot 
engaged in so diabolical a plot; and they could 
ly be restrained from giving them summary) 
without a legal trial. They, however, had it 
their sentence was, they should be hung, and 
heads taken off ont put on poles in four conspi 
places in the town, to be a terror to future evil ¢ 
and if not taken away since last summer, they 
there yet. The ladies of the town during the hey 
the excitement for a number of nights took she 
the court-house, and in houses in its immediate ' 
ty, guarded by a nightly patrol of the citizens. 

the ferment was somewhat allayed, it was als 
fessed by some of the negroes, that it was had i 
templation to have attacked the town about a 
previous, on the very night of the great fire ther 
the storm was so violent, the thunder so terribl 
the lightning so vivid, they could not find it i 
hearts to do it; and it was observed that many 
negroes were uncommonly frightened at the 






















calling out, ‘ the pt had come,’ & 
showing many $ ar. It proved, then, t 
the fire and storm number houseless, yé 
may have Shortly after, | 





i listen to the con 
his master on liber 
. as they can coun 
own numbers, and have intercourse with ane @” 
All external exeitements, we think, are but f 
embers that would of themselves produce a fan 
ficient to involve, if not all, many in ruin. 

In sending you the above account, I do not d 
produce an irritation, if any thing’ I have said 
but with a wish if any thing can be done for the! 









of all, it might be done speedily gnd safely. 
= Yours respectfully, 
[For the Liberator.] 


















THE CAUSE OF FREEDOM. 
re is a cause, the purity of whic 

0 is really renewed by divine g 
in anywise dispute; and it is 4 ¢ 
st which the Saviour has promised 
ates of hell shall never prevail. 
Jesus has given us commandments 
es to observe ; and it would be #? 





lt attend to 
vg] will be the result. 
geopie 
They © 
ir liberty; and more than this, they 
to say they feel sorry for them. But | 
“og what is their sorrow founded? It is 

“ettiDg to be a time when most people are ra- | 
is y convinced that slavery is not right, 


ave tne 
setend 


nonass 
0 


T : 
olor in the arden D1 odin which the cause 1s more freely por- . 
ith his more aoe 1 paved and placed before the people. Many 
: 6 


m ripe for a rey}; 


H cjoubtedly express their sorrow for the ex- | 
| Wl u d ; 


wence of slavery, while in reality they have | 
| a tender feelings for their brethren (I call 
ae F | bem such, for so they are) who are daily 
Ke ite P| roaning under the heavy yoke of oppression. | 
“der house—had obser What shall J say of such sorrow ? Let us | 
site Of Armsmand half] ink, for a moment, at a person who is in dan- | 
eee of t : ie of losing his life. A friend of his beholding | 
Bicos veins : aa sim in this perilous condition ({ mean one | 
i gho calls himseli his friend) says—‘I feel | 
erry for this, my friend, and I hope that he 
yi escape this danger; but still he stands 
.< an idle spectator amid the cries and groans 
of his dying friend, while he tries to render 
powder house. Amand] iin 80 kind of assistance. Can he be called 
8 to take Possession of a friend ? No, - ~ wise. Our sortoy: must 
>» in connection with our works, or else we 
ves no evidence of having any sorrow for the 
“ae and condition of our dying fellow mor- 
‘But,’ says one, ‘what can [ do toward 
pnancipating the people of color?’ A very 
important inquiry: in answer to which I would, 
in the first place, inquire—are you a friend of 
the Colonization Society? Are you endea- | 
soring by your abundance to liberate the | 
javes, and send them to Liberia? As well 
night you fall a tree by beginning to clip off | 
the ends of the branches—as to think of liber- 
sting the slaves by sending them to Liberia; 
for this Society is evidently riveting the bonds 
ofslavery. You may ask why it is doing so? 
eman from Wilming a pocenine aa, onanes is &. FE. ibe Srat 
it a despatch to the high place the free people of color! Now the 
n of the purposes of fig) slaveholders are greatly in the favor of this 
ton, to make known} Society; and they will do all they can to en- 
Mormant knew not the! courage the people to engage in this cause; 
could be iunplicated, “8 8 PE i they want the 
d uncertainty in whe and a is for this very reason they 
free blacks removed to Liberia, in order that 
the slaves may rest easy in their condition, 
aod be more obedient and subject to them. 
Who but those who shut their eyes, and are 
bus determined to follow the popular opinion of 
7 ere = Sy men, but that can see ‘it? Now so soon as 
It of the information they see that slavery is going to be affected, 
they immediately rise in rebellion: others 
pretend to say that the slaves are better off in 
their present condition, than they could be to 
let them have their liberty; for they are so 
ignorant and degraded that they would be 
ain taken up, exam nothing but a nuisance to society! But let 
\fter a considerable ¢ these persons pause for a moment and consid- 
ade to disclose. T tr! If we let them remain in slavery, will 
ry ati m™ «they become less ignorant ? No! We must 
ellows; and he kept "2 OUT best efforts to liberate them, and in- 
circumstances were struct them in the arts and sciences, and teach 
was made fully awa them the way of life and salvation by Jesus 
e@ confessed it was Christ; and then many of them would be wil- 
truck with surprise aml Jing to vo to Africa and instruct those who 
‘n with whom they h Be hale eee: et . r 
he most part men wi are in heathen darkness. Yes, let them have 
dence, and who we the love of God shed abroad in their hearts, 
of their color, could and instead of their being obnoxious to soci- 
ety they would be a help to it. We should 
see many able preachers of the gospel among 
them, contending earnestly for the faith, 
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rate in their cha 
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‘ ireme or fears . ? ; 
his requirements, for ie ar some ) great Jehovah! QO, let us consider this one | 
Yet we often hear | 
> talk like this, in regard to slavery, | 
i] us that they think slavery is not | 


thing: that what we do for ourselves, for the 
cause of Christ, and for the emancipation and 
salvation of our dying fellow mortals, must be 
done quickly—for the hour of death is fast 
approaching ! Tr. S. R. 


[For the Liberator.] 
PRODUCTS OF SLAVE LABOR. 

I perceived by the last Liberator, that the 
question of abstinence from the use of the 
products of slave labor, is under discussion in 
Boston. As this is a subject which has been 
somewhat agitated in the community, I should 
be glad to have my doubts in this matter re- 
moved. The question, as stated in the Libe- 
rator, is this: ‘Is it our duty to abstain from 
the use of articles. which are the produce of 
slave labor?’ In framing a rule of conduct, 





\fed in his prison, and kept from evil example | 


‘confer a blessing in confining his body, and 


eee disclaimed, it would have no 
weight with me, if it were entirely true. 
What right has my neighbor to force his ideas ' 
of happiness upon me. Gasper Hauser was. 
| and temptation to vice’; but what right bad his | 
oppressors to keep him so? And did they 


shutting out light from his mind, because in 
depriving him of the power of being or doing 
good, they also prevented him from doing 
evil? Such nonsense ought not to be honor- 
ed with a reply. It certainly should have 
nothing but contempt from me, if there were 
not so much ignorance on this*subject, that 
many may be easily misled. * 

As to crimes of slaves, we must remember 
that they are subject to domestic tribunals, 


oe 





I think two questions would naturally be ask- 
ed—Is the course of conduct morally right? 
and, What will be its practical result in the | 
community to which we belong? For if the | 
course recommended be morally wrong—there | 
is no more to be said—for it would, in that 

case, certainly militate with the peace and | 
good order of society, and should, therefore, 

be unhesitatingly abandoned, be the conse- 
quences what they may. Ifit be right, and 
yet its practical results on the community, 
large or small, to which we belong, be inju- 
rious, then, upon Bentham’s principle (and a 
good one) the greatest good of the greatest 
number should prevail, and the rule of conduct 
be instantly abandoned. The rule, that wher- 
ever private benefit conflicts with public, the 
former should yield to the latter, is, I think a 
Apply these principles to the 
question proposed. ‘Take the article—sugar. 
Is it morally wrong for me to use sugar with 
my tea? Certainly not in itself; but this de- 
pends upon the second question. What would 
be the practical result, of our abstinence from 
sugar, on the community? One practical re- 
sult would be, the establishment of a store 
house of goods freed from contamination. 
Another would be, the abstinence of say, 250 
persons in the city of Boston, from the pro- 
ducts of slave labor. 
vast addition of irritation to the question of 
emancipation, and a lively feeling of hostility 
in the minds of the mass of the public, to anti- 
slavery principles. In estimating the effects 
of a course of conduct, we must be governed 
by those, which, all things considered, will 
probably follow, and not by those which we 
wish or desire should follow. Is there any 
reason to believe, that the mass of the people 
of New England, can be so far operated upon, 
by any considerations, as that they will adopt 
the proposed course. ‘This would seem to de- 
serve consideration. We already meet with 
difficulty in satisfying people, that the way to 
abolish slavery is to act directly upon the sub- 
‘ject. We hope for ultimate success, but years 
must first elapse. Shall we meet with any 
better success in a course like the one pro- 
posed? The plan recommended, addresses 
itself not merely to abstract individual opinion, 
but to the appetites, passions and prejudices 
of men. Weigh this in the scales of proba- 


, must remember, too, that drivers are all the 


ces of slaves are properly cognizable by pub- 


Another would be, a | 


who keep no records. If they did they 
would beat those of ‘bloody Mary’s” We 


time standing over or near them with cart- 
whips and cowskins. That their masters 
chain, imprison and kill them for offences, or 
for no offence at all. All this great depart- 
ment of criminal justice is kept entirely out of 
sight in estimating the amount of crime among 
slaves. Even in those cases where the offen- 


lic Jaws and magistrates, I believe the master or 
other person injured, or witnessing the offence, 
may, if he pleases, anticipate the order of the 
public anthorities and inflict summary justice 
with his own hand. 

Mr. Editor, i have in my mind’s eye a no- 
ble and magnanimous character. He stands 
in a crowd who have beaten and bruised an 
individual, and pushed him into the gutter, 
where he lies unable to get up and clean him- 
self, by reason of the wounds he has received. 
In this state of things my beau ideal of a hero 
and a philanthropist, walks across the street, 
and very cooly kicks the poor fellow, because 
he does not rise. WILBERFORCE. 





PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE. 


On Monday last, both houses of Congress 
assembled at Washington. 


In the House, 229 members answered to 
their names. On thefirst ballot for Speaker, 
the Hon. A. Stevenson had 142 of 218 votes, 
and consequently was declared elected. Lew- 
is Williams had 39, and E. Everett 15 votes. 
On the third ballot for Clerk, W.S. Franklin 
was elected, having 117 of 229 votes. M.St. 
Clair Clarke, the veteran Clerk of the House, 
was his opponent, and on the first ballot re- 
ceived 113 votes, and Mr. Franklin received 
but 107 votes. On the third ballot Mr. Clarke 
received 110 votes. Inthe Senate, Mr. White 
of Tennessee, took the Chair at 12 o’clock. 

On Tuesday at 12 o’clock, the Presicent 
communicated to both Houses of Cungress 
his Annuel Message, the following abstract 
of which we copy from the Daily Advertiser: 


Tue Messace. As usual, it commences 
with a review of our foreign relations, which 
it represents as, in general, in a very satisfac- 
tory state. 

The North Eastern Boundary question is 
not settled, but negociations on the subject 
have been renewed, and a proposition for an 
adjustment has been submitted to the British 
Government, to which no answer has been 





bility. I do not say, that with the majority of 
people, the stomach is the seat of the soul. 
But is it not true, that the people of this world 
are so far governed by their prejudices, feel- 
ings, appetites and passions, that if there be 


received, but it may be daily looked for. 

The French Government continues to make 
the most amicable assurances, but has neglect- 
‘ed to pay the first annua! instalment of the 
| sum stipulated to be paid under the conven- 
tion of July 4, 1831, on the ground that no ap- 


The removal of the deposites of public 
money from the United States Bank, is an- 
nounced and briefly discussed. The state of 
Indian affairs is briefly explained. In the 
Post Office Department some reductions have 
been necessary, to bring the expenses within 
the resources of the department. The Pres- 
ident recommends some penal enactments for 
diminishing the dangers of steam navigation. | 
The message does not disclose any facts of | 
great importance, not before known to the | 
public. 
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(> The absence of the editor, for this and | 
the succeeding week, must be his apology for | 
the want of editorial matter, and for any typ- 
ographical errors which may appear in the 
Liberator. 


MR. SULLIVAN’S DISCOURSE BEFORE THE 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE. 


In the course of this discourse Mr. Sullivan makes 
some very trite and foolish remarks on the subject of 
slavery, among which are the following : 


‘ Mcrally wrong, and politically griev.: >, as slavery 
undoubtedly is, it is not perceived that those who 
were born in the States, where slavery thus became 
incorporated with its social existence, are to be re- 
proached with its origin, or continuance ; certainly 
not with the former; nor with the latter, unless they 
have the means of extirpating it. (a) 

‘ Over slaves, as such, the national government has 
no power of legislation, beyoud the securing and res- 
toration of slaves to owners when they are fugitives 
from the States in which their owners live ; and also 
when Congress sees fit to resort to direct taxation; in 
which case slaves are included with other taxable 
property. (B) As each State is sovereign within its 
own limits, except in those respects in which the peo- 

le of each State have vested powers of sovereiguty 
in the nation, the people of one State can exercise no 
power over person, or property, within the limits of 
any other.(c) Such are our relations, whether we 
like them or not; and such they must continue to be, 
until changed by consent, or violence. Thus the en- 
ormous, dangerous, and revolting evil of slavery has 
grown up, and such some of the most enlightened men 
who dwell where it exists, acknowledge it to be. Un- 
der these circumstances, some persons among the hu- 
mane, the moral and religious, who dwell where sla- 
very is not, and who are mostly utter strangers to its 
practical operation, from persoual inspection, consid- 
er themselves imperiously called on, from bigh mo- 
tives of duty, to demand, and by all means im their 
power to effect, immediate and entire abolition. (p) 

‘ Certainly, great respect is due to any class of citi- 
zens, who desire to remove a great moral evil from 
the land. But it is to be expected of auy men who 
are humanc enough to contemplate a great moral im- 
provement, that they will be just enough to consider 
whether they have a right to interfere; and prudert 
enough to foresee whether their own purposes are 

racticable ; and wise enough to weigh consequences, 
if they could do as they would. (x) It might be ex- 
pected that the condition of the black man, who is the 
object of this benevolence, would be duly regarded, if 
that of the white man may be disregar ed. (F) One 
would expect well digested plans, and aseries of mea- 
sures leading to their accomplishment. No such plans 
and measures are presented to public notice. (G) 
Nothing is heard of, but a declaration that slavery is 
morally wrong, it must forthwith be abolished, and 
consequences must be left to God. (u) Suppose a 


cancer had been engendered in the human exsiem 
aud were extending anu associating itself with the 


great organs on which vital action depends. what 
should we think of one who should thrust himself into 
the councils of the diseased party, aud insist on tear- 
ing the cancer out by violence, and that the conse- 
quences might be left to God ? (1) 

‘Immediate and general manumission of the blacks, 
in their wholly unprepared state fer such a change, 
would make them the most miserable beings on the 
face of the earth ; (3) a change which they would shad- 
der at, if they could be made to comprehend it. What 
a phenomenon would it be in social and politica! life, 
to have one sixth part of the wiole population ofa 
country, neither alieus, subjects, citizeus, nor slaves, 
and who must become familiar with miseries unknown 
to any slaves. (K) 

‘Slavery, it is believed, will be abplished, if not un- 
wisely interfered with in non-sJaveholding States. (1) 
Many of our fellow citizens in the south are thorough- 
ly awakened to the evils of their condition, aud to the 
probable, if not inevitable consequences, in the course | 
oftime. This is unavoidably their affair, and not that, 
either by right or duty, of those who dwell in non- 








(£) And who is obnoxious to. such an invendo, save 
the colonizafionist, or the man who expects that sla- 
very is gol be cured by letting it alone? Such 
an one’s humaiMity and justice and prudence and com- 
mon sense, too, may be questioned. 

(F) And who is it that disregards the condition of 
the black man in the exercise of his benevolence, un- 
less it be the mran who passes by on the other side, 
with the bypocritical plea on his lips that his condition 
is so bad there is no help for him pow, but thet he 
must groan en, and groan on—nobody knows how 
long—uutil—until—will this passer-by tell us ? 

(G) ‘This is a false assertion, and the making of it 







only shows that its author is a perfect ignoramus on 


the subject. We venture to say, he never has inyes- 
tigated it, bat has received all he knows second-hand, 


_ | and taken it on trust. 


(u) ‘Nothing heard’! Why one would think Mr. 
deaf as well as ignorant. 

(1) Slavery, then, is a mere physical evil—a mere 
disease—engendered like a cancer! More ignorance. 
But suppose we give another version, applicable to 
Mr. 8. Snppose a cancer had been engendered in 
the human system, and were extending and associat- 
ing itself with the great organs on which vital action 
depends ; what should we think of one who should 
gratuitously and officiously thrust himself into the 
councils of the diseased party, and insist that the im- 
mediate application of the knife would be fatal—that 
the cancer was a “sore evil,’’ to be sure, and was al- 
ready gnawing upon the vitals, and “ extending” its 
ravages rapidly—but still that it would not do to be in 
too much haste—that it was not impossible the evil 
would yet cure itself, “if not unwisely interfered 
with ”’—at any rate, that it would be wise to content 
ourselves with merely removing the exerescent matter, 
and so wait to see the result—especially since the pa- 
tient himself felt how “ sore ’' the evil was, and would 
undoubtedly do all he could to rid himself of i? 
‘What should we thine of such an one? What Mr. 8. 
would think is not for us to say. We should think 
such an one a dunce, or at least that his own brain was 
cancer-eaten to no small extent. , 

(3) False. We demand the proof, and until Mr. 
S. gives it, we shall set this down as another evidence 
of his ignorance on the subject. 

(xk) O dear! dear!‘ What a phencmenon!!!! 
What would become of them! But as to theis becom- 
ing ‘ familiar with miseries uuknown to any slaves’— 
we deny it. All experience is against it. And to 
make such an assertion, after all the faets that are be- 
fore the world, and that show it to be unfounded, is 
just to betray one’s ignoranes again. 

(L) Please to tell us how. 

(m) You rum-sellers and rum-manufacturers, ‘ this 
is unavoidably your affair, aud not that, either by right 
or duty, of those whose property is not invested or whe 
are not themselves personally engaged in the bisiness. 
We owe you our sympathy and co-vperation in the 
matter of reform when you ask for them. It is for you 
to lead and us to follow. Motives far more urgent 
than any which mere humanity and supposed (not real) 
moral or religious duty can suggest, will carry on the 
process of reformation as far and as fast as the welfare 
of the drunkards themselves, and that of their wives 
and cliildren could justify, even if that were the only 
motive. And Wm. Sullivan, Esq. is your authority. 


(x) Whatis meant by gradual? Please to ex- 
plain, aud give us your ‘well digested plans, and a 
series of measures leading to their a¢complishment.’ 

(uy rieas€ to prove this. we thwk it capable of 
demonstration, that ‘the indisefeet intermeddling of 
northern philanthropists’ has already done ‘ incaleu- 
lable’ good. It has already shaken the system of 
slavery to its foundation, and im five years to come 
will do more for its comp!ete ove:throw and the salva- 
tion of the Union than all the ‘ dough-faced’ speeches 
that were ever made or printed. 

(rp) We would say— if we permit our fears,’ (for 
surely it cannot be called our judgment) to frighten us 
into such notions as those presented in the above -ex- 
tracts, and thus to consent to the continued existence 
of slavery until such time as it shall cure itself, we 
must prepare to see the end of the Union—a house 
divided against itself cannot stand—slavery and_ free- 
dom cannot co-exist in the same political fabric—and 
we must therefore forthwith ‘ employ ourselves to edu- 
cate our children to meet the consequences.” 


S. 


In conclusion, we would say that we are heartily 


and they could bard 
which w 


_propriation had been made for the object by 
‘the Legislative Chambers. The President 
| expresses the opinion that it is ‘not only con- 


slaveholding States. We owe to our fellow-citizens 
of the South, our sympathy avd co-operation when 
they ask for them. It is for them to lead, and for us 


sick at the practiee so common among certain great 
‘men, of throwing off their crude notions on this sub- 


as once delivered unto the saints. any way to escape the subject by plausible 


argument, it will be seized upon with avidity. 
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upon us; who will call us to an account for 


our doings. 
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Liberty is as sweet to the black 
man as to the white; and it is as great a sin 
tokeep him in slavery, as it would a white 
person; and it is likewise as great an evil to 
buy or sell a black person as it would be a 
white man. And in fine, they have as much 
right to live here, and enjoy religious right 
and civil liberty, as we have; and let no per- 
son say the blacks must be transported to A fri- 
ca, in order to be raised from their degradation ; 
for how can they be raised there in that world 
of darkness and Paganism? It would be like 
throwing powder instead of water to quench a 
raging fire, which would not only hold its own, 
but it would raise a general conflagration :— 
thus it would be in regard to Africa. To send 
these poor degraded beings, whom we in this 
enlightened land have kept in slavery and ig- 
norance, would, instead of enlightening Africa, 
increase their ignorance in proportion to the 













aster on liberty a4 increase of their population, and sink them 
they can eount theif lower and lower in their state of moral degra- 
e with ane another dation! Thus we see that there is no way to 


kk, are but fanaing faise them from their low-estatc, but to eman- 


whole lump of society with the leaven of in- 

dividual opinion—that the doctrine of expe- 

diency is one which an Abolitionist should 

never use. In my next, J will answer this as 

well as I may. C. F. 
Portland. 





[For the Liberator.] 
EXCESS OF CRIMES. 

Mr. Epitror,—I was pleased with ‘Clark- 
son’ in your last. He has used up 
Nothing need be added to his close argu- 
ments so far as the controversy with his nar- 
row-minded adversary is concerned. 

There is, however, one idea on the general 
question of the excess of crimes is the color- 
cd population over those of a like number of 
whites, which I have not seen nor heard men- 
tioned. 

The colored population live in cities and 
seaports. Your readers need not be told that 
there is more vice and crimes in cities than in 
the country. I have never met with exact 
data to form a comparison, but I have no doubt 
that Boston and the other seaports of Massa- 
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zens on the French Government, have not 
been communicated. Our new Minister was 
presented to the King of France early in 
October, since which time no despatches have 
been received from him. 

The ratifications of the Russian Treaty of 
navigation and commerce have been exchang- 
ed, and the treaty is in full operation. 

The Government of Spain has expressed its 
willingness to provide an indemnity for the 
claims of our citizens, but the amount had not 
been yet agreed upon. ep tae 

The payment of the remaining instalments 
of the indemnity for seizures at Terceira, by 
the Portuguese government, has been postpo- 

ed for two years. 

; The hedeemnitp under the Danish treaty has 
been fully paid, and the claims under the treaty. 
have been finally settled. ' 

The ratifications of the treaty with Naples 
have been exchanged, and the commissioners 
for adjusting claims under the treaty have en- 
tered on their duties. 

The ratifications of the Belgium treaty have 
not been yet exchanged. The relations of 
the country with the other European powers, 
and with the various European governments, 
are in general on an amicable and satisfacto- 
ry footing. 

The negociations with Buenos Ayres, rela- 
tive to the Falkland Island affair, are suspend- 





may demand the highest wisdom, and all the resour- 
ces of our nation. At all events, itis certain that north- 
ern interference can do no possible good, and may do 
incalculable mischief. (0) For if we permit our feel- | 
ings here (for surely it cannot be called our judgment) | 
to dictate in a matter of such exceeding delicacy and | 
intrinsic difficulty, as hitherto to bave bafilec the best | 
efforts of the wisest and best men, we most prepare to _ 
see the end of the Union ; and we must forthwith em- | 
ploy ourselves to educate our children to meet the | 
consequences.’ (P) 

(a) What a harmless truism! Pray, who ever | 
dreamed, Mr. Sullivan, that they were to be reproach- ! 
ed, either for the origin or continuance of the matter, | 
‘ unless they have the means of extirpating it’? Mr. | 
S. talks as if he supposed that somebody or other was | 
so very a dunce as to believe that men are tobe blam- | 
ed (1,) for what they had no band in doing, and (2,) for | 
doing or allowing what they cannot help! If he sup- 
poses that abolitionists teach such doctrine, it only 
proves how ignorat he is of their principles. 

(B) Another instance of Mr. Sullivan’s ignorance. 
Mr. S. does not seem to know that the national gov- 
ernment has a power of legis!ation over the slaves as 
such—not indeed over slaves under the jurisdiction of 
States, but over those in the District of Columbia and 
the Territories. For his information, then, we would 
inform him that there are in this land not less than 26,- 
196 slaves, over whom, as such, the. national govarn- 
ment has a power of legislation, absolute and com- 
plete ; and we would farther say that the proclama- 
tion of freedom to these would be the death-blow to 
slavery ip the States. There would be no resisting 
the influence of governmental example in the matter. 

(c) Indeed! What a piece of news ! ; 

(p) We will take the liberty to give a new version 
to this last sentence. ‘Under these circemstances, 
some persons among the professed/y humane, the mor- 
al and religious, who dwell where slavery is not, and 
who are mostly wéter strangers to its practical opera- 
tion, from personal or any other inspection, consider 
themselves authorised to speak on the subject as if 
they knew all about it, and imperiously called on, 

from high motives of expediency, to demand, and by 
all means in their power to effect its apology, and se- 
cure its continuance, by casting odium on those who, 
from high motives of duty, demand and are aiming to 
effect its immediate and entire abolition.’ 

Here follows a most ungentiemanly attack upor ab- 
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olitionists—-evincive of the same ignorance as the ex- 


The public are respectfully informed that a 
Library, with the above title has been recent- 
ly instituted in this city, by the Young Men’s 
Anti-Slavery Association and the New-Eng- 
land Anti-Slavery Society. Their object is to 
make, if possible, a complete collection of all 
books, pamphlets, &c. which relate to slavery. 
A valuable donation has already been made 
to the Library by a lady of this city, and all 
others, who feel interested in this important 
subject and have books to spare are earnestly 
requested ‘to do likewise.” Any numbers of 
the African Repository or the Annual Reports 
of the Colonization Society, or publications of 
any of its auxiliaries, would be peculiarly ac- 
ceptable and gratefully received. All dona- 
tions of books or pamphlets may be sent by 
mail, or left at the Book Store of Dea. James 
Loring, Washington Street, or at the Liberator 
Office, directed, ‘ Wilberforce Library, care of 

JOSHUA COFFIN, Librarian.’ 

Boston, December 7. 


JOHN B. PERO, 


WO. 8 & B) DOGE SQUARB, 
(Near the City Tavern, Boston,) 


H’s for sale the following articles, which 
he offers to sell low. 

250 boxes French Colonge ; 200 German 
Hones; 140 boxes Fancy Soap; 40 dozen 
Razors, of various stamps ; Emerson’s Razor 
Straps; Naples Soap; Old English Windsor 
Soap; French Hair Powder; Macassar Oil; 
Antique Oil; Ward’s Vegetable Hair Oil; 
Florida Watér—Honey do.—-Lavender do. ; 
Shaving Brushes—Teeth do.—Hair do.; Lip 
Salve; Dressing Combs—Pocket do.; Pocket 
Books and Wallets; Suspenders; Gloves ; 
Stocks and Collars—Linen Bosoms and Col- 
lars;.Powder Puffs; Otte of Rose; .Teeth 
Powder. 
















Pocket Lights ; Penknives; Shears; Shav 
ing Donen; tential . ourt Plaster ; Curlir uy 
Tongs. 
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LITERARY. | 


THE HUMBLE PETITION 
OF THE WEST INDIA PLANTERS TO THE PEOPLE | 
OF ENGLAND, WITH 
EVERY ENGLISHMAN’S ANSWER. 

Come, buy our rich produce, ye Englishmen, buy! 
We have excellent sugar, and coffee, aud spice ; | 
But we want a good market, so pray you draw nigh, | 

(For we ’re nothing without you} and give us our 

price. 





It is true that our fields are still cultured by slaves, 
And their sweat and their blood is aye wrung from 
their backs, | 
By the flesh-rending cart-whip, applied to the knaves ;_ 
For they wouldn’t work else, all these indolent | 
blacks. 
It is true, they are flogged till their muscles are bare, | 
And whenever they vex us—’t is all at our will ; 
You may see on their bodies full many a scar, . 
Just excepting the few we may happen to kill. | 


And although they don’t marry, together they live, | 
‘Till it suits us the one or the oiuer to sell ; 
Then the parents, or children, to market we drive, 
As we do other beasts, though they do n’t bear it so 
well. 


When their kind-hearted friends have come over the 
main, 
To instruct them in virtue and care for their good, 
We as promptly enjoin them to go back again ; 
If they do n’t, we soon let out their traitorous blood. 


So we won't let them learn; nay, we flog them for 
praying, 
And pull all their preaching shops down to the 
ground. 
Who would let such asses be constantly braying, 
Such dens of sedition be open around ? 


But you will not, on this account, think of not dealing ? 
About such mere brutes you won’t make a bother? 
You do n’t mean to resent the small sin of man-selling ? 
Or if you are saints, you won’t feel for a brother,? 


You ’I! not claim their freedom, because you are free ? 
You ’re not going for the rights of the Negro to 
care? » 
Such days of romance we thought never to see, 
Aad we ’re ruined, quite ruined, at once, if you are. 


oO buy our slave produce, free Englishmen, buy ! 
If you suffer such scruples, ’t will rot on the ground : 
Of the twice-taxed free sugar the price is so high, 
You can’t get it so cheap by a penny a pound, 
EVERY ENGLISHMAN’S ANSWER. 
Go, and loosen the captives! No longer will I 
Spend a farthing, thou human-flesh-monger, with 
thee : 


For the sake of a penny, I never will buy 
E’en an ounce of thy sugar, till Negroes are free. 





* THE HAND WRITING ON THE WALL.’ 
BY BARRY CORNWALL. 
Belshazzar is king! Belshazzar is lord! 
And a thousand dark nobles all bend at his board ; 
Fruits glisten, flowers blossom, meats steam, and a 
flood 
Of the wine that man loveth, runs redder than blood 


ild dancers there are, and a riot of mirth, 
nd the beauty that maaaens we passions ur casts . 


Aud the crowds all shout, 
Till the vast roofs ring, 
‘ All praise to Belshazzar—Belshazzar is king.’ 
‘ Bring forth,’ cries the monarch, ‘ the vessels of gold, 
Which my father tore down from the temples of old ; 
Bring forth, and we'll drink, while the trumpet is 
blown, 
To gods of bright silver, of gold and of stone! 
Bring forth! ’—and before him the vessels all shine, 
And he bows unto Baal, and drinks the dark wine ; 
While the trumpets bray, 
And the eymbals ring— 
‘ Praise, praise to Belshazzar—Belshazzar the king!’ 


Now, what cometh—!ook, look !—without menace or 
call! 
Who writes with the lightning’s bright hand on the 
wail ? 
What pierces the king like the point of a dart? 
What drives the cold blood from his cheek to his 
heart ? 
Chaldeans! magicians! the letters expound! 
They are read! and Belshazzar is dead on the 
ground ! 
Hark! the Persian is come 
On a conqueror’s wing! 
And a Mede ’s on the throne of Belshazzar the king! 





STANZAS. 
BY JOSIAH CONDER. 
Why are springs enthroned so high, 
Where the mountains kiss the sky ? 
’T is that thence their streams may flow, 
Fertilizing all below. 


Why have clouds such lofty flight, 
Basking in the golden light ? 
’T is to send down genial showers 
On this lower world of ours. 


Why does God exalt the great ? 
’T is that they may prop the state ; 
So that Toil its sweets may yield, 
And the sower reap the field. 


Riches why doth He confer 7— 
That the rich may minister, 

In the hour of their distress, 
To the poor and fatherless. 


Does He light a Newton’s mind ?— 

’T is.to shine on all mankind, 

Does He give to Virtue birth ?— 

’T is the salt ofalis poor earth. ‘ 


Reader, whosoe’er thou art, 
What thy God has given, impart ; 
Hide it not within the ground ; 
Send the cup of blessing round. 


Hast thou power 7’—the weak defend. 
Light 1—give light ; thy knowledge lend. 
Rich 1—Remember Him who gave. 

Free ?—be brother to the slave. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


[From the Lowell] Observer.] 
‘THERE’S NO PLACE LIKE HOME.’ 


The ground of this universally adopted sen- | 
timent les in the associations connected with | 
the scenes of childhood. It is not often that) 
we become so attached to the place where 
we have resided but for a few years. The | 
attachments we form are easily withdrawn 
and perhaps may be soon forgotten. But 
memory clings to the events of our early 
years. Wecanin imagination become young 
again by mingling in the society and visiting 
the scenery of childhood where we used to’ 


i 





fill up our time in joyous mirth. And itis 


well that it is so. For if we were less attach- 
ed to our early home, we should doubtless in- 
dulge our disposition to roam over the wide 
wastes of the world, and thus become unstea- 
dy, and possibly be ruined. : 
‘There’s no place like home’—home with 
its thousand infant recollections—home with 
its thousand attachments. Who would like 


‘to be torn from his home and exposed to the 


changes which it would bring along with it? 
Who would not rebel, if an attempt was made 
unjustly to force him away from the attach- 
ments of home? Who would not indignantly 
repel the attempt to induce him to leave such 
a home in order to secure some selfish or sin- 
ister end? We put it to the hearts of our 
readers whether they would submit to any 
arrangements which their friends even might 
make for them if those afrangements were 
made without consultation and would require 
them to bid farewell to the home of their 
youth? We know the response of every 
heart; why then, we ask with deep concern, 
why is it that we are willing to do any thing 
by which others shall be compelled do what 
we should not be willing to do. 

Suppose the Indian should say to us, ‘re- 
turn to your native country—to your own land, 
where your forefathers were born—for this 
country is ours by inheritance from God.— 
Return, for we can never divest ourselves of 
the prejudice we bear against your compler- 
ion. Go, where you will be beyond these 
prejudices. Then our security in the posses- 
sion of our land will be stronger and more per- 
manent and undisputed.’ Should we budge? 
Should we admire his philosophy, by wich 
Kingland is called our own land—the white 
man’s home? Especially as most of us have 
been born and educated here and our fathers 
also? 

Should we not reply, ‘ Let us alone, for this 
is our own—our native land—the home of our 
childhood, where we are surrounded by the 
scenery of youth?’ England with all her 
glory and pride bears not in her bosom richer 
fields or more endeared friends than our be- 
loved country. Why then should we go?— 
And if the Indian was the strongest party, 
should we not plead with him to let us stay 
amidst the scenery of home ? 

Has, then, the colored man alone nv inter- 
est in the country of his birth? Has he no 
love for, hig pative soil—for his neighbors and 
riends : his 1s Avs own country ; Africa he 
never saw. Itis no more his home than the 
home of the white man. Why then should we 
endeavor to allure him away from these 
scenes, these earthly endearments, from home ? 
If you say, he will be better provided for in 
another country than this, still, admitting its 
truth, that is not his home. ‘There is no place 
like home.’ 

In the colony of Liberia, if the most authen- 
tic reports are correct, the colored Colonists 
do not mingle with the Native Africans, but 
treat them in a manner similar to tbe treat- 
ment which people of color receive here from 
the whites. And yet Africa is called the 
home of the colored man, where he will find 
his brethren, and where he will be able to rise 
to distinction among his own people!!! 

It is in view of all the circumstances of the 
case that the colored man refuses to go to 
Atrica; and can we censure him for the course 
he conceives it right for him to take? We 
have no hesitation in telling him, that in the 
Colony there exists the same cruel prejudice 
that exists here, and that if he goes there he 
must go prepared for such things. If, in view 
of these facts, he wishes to go, we shall not 
prevent him any more than we would prevent 
a white man from goingthere. But the ques- 
tion, whether the free people of color will be 
disposed to leave their homes for a country 
which they never saw, is decided. They are 
resolved not to go; and if we should ever 
have the opportunity we suould with all our 
hearts sing with them these admirable words: 


‘Home! home! sweet home! 
There ’s no place like home!’ 





Beautirut Exrract. ‘The American 
parent does an injustice to his child which he 
can never repair, for which no inheritance can 
compensate, who refuses to give him a full 
education because he is not intended for a 
learned profession—whatever he may in- 
tend, he cannot know to what his son may 
come ; and, if there should be no change in 
this gespect, wil! a liberal education be lost on 
him because he is not a lawyer, a doctor, or a 
divine? Nothing can be more untrue or per- 
nicious than this opinion. It is impossible to 
imagine a citizen of this commonwealth to be 
in any situation in which the discipline and 
acquirements of a collegiate education, how- 
ever various and extended, will not have their 
value. They will give him consideration and 
usefulness, which will be seen and felt in his 
daily intercourse of business or pleasure: 
they give him weight and worth as a member 
of society, and are a never failing source of 
honorable, virtuous and lasting enjoyment, 
under all circamstances, and in every station 


of life. They will preserve him from the de- 
Called a blessing to inherit ? lusion of dangerous errors, and the seductions 
Bless, and richer blessings merit ; of degrading and destructive vices. The 


Give, and more shall yetbe given ; 
Love, and serve, and look for Heaven. 





PREJUDICE. 
Mislike me not for my complexion, 
The shadowed livery of the burnished san, 
‘To whom | am a neighbor, and near bred. 





gambling table will not be resorted to, to has- 
ten the slow and listless step of time, when 
the library offers'a surer and more attractive 
resource. The bottle will not be applied to, 
to stir the languid spirit to action and delight, 
when the magic of the poet is at hand to 
rouse the im 
wonders on the soul. Such gifts, such ac- 


ination, and pour its fascinating 





Bring me the { northward born, 


Where Phoebus’ fire scarce thaws the icicles, - friend, a more cheris 
And let us make incision for our love, 
To prove whose blood is 1 


st, his or mine. 
“SpaksprarY. 
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quirements, will make their possessor a true |: 


shed ¢ nion, a more 


interesting, rete: et husband, a 
“more valuable and ' parent.’— Hon. | 
Joseph Hoplinson, L. L. 3 p ves he 
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LITERARY, MISCELLANEOUS AND MORAL. 


MORAL. acter; and that no more of them should be 
permitted to do this, than certain other me 
who might, or might not be interested jp it 
circulation, should judge would be forthe uh 
: lic good ; and that they should not be author. 
SPIRIT AS A DRINK, MORALLY WRONG. ized to pass it to drtinkards, xs it might t- 
them, would it not be saying, that for 
men to do it, as the law prescribes, js 5; 1? 
W ould it not present a mighty barrier in th 
way of convincing them, by moral means thes 
it is wrong ? oe 
es, the license should be withheld from 
who had passed it to drunkards, Would the 


MR. MACAULAY. 
This gentleman, whose ; disquisitions, for 
they can hardly be called criticisms, in the 


| Edinburgh Review, have earned for him the | wHicH AUTHORIZE THE TRAFFIC 1N ARDENT 


character of the bestliving writer of England, | 
is building up for himself a higher reputation | 
by his liberal opinions and eloquent speeches | 
in the House of Commons. 

The following extracts are from his late | 
speech on the question of Jewish Emancipa- | 
tion. s 
. He thus alludes to the cause, which has 
made the Jews what they are, and then, in his 
glowing language, recalls to our memory what 
they once were. 
~ +The Jews have been called a mean and 
sordid race, ayerse to agricuiture and other 
honorable pursuits, fit only to be usurers, and 
incapable of patriotic feelings or social affec- 
tions. This was only another example of the 
logic of bigotry inali ages. You first gener- 
ate vices, and then put them forward as a plea 
for persecution—you make England but half 
a country to the Jews, and then you wonder 
that they have only half patriotism—you treat 
them as foreigners, and then wonder that they 
have not all tne feelings of natives—you draw 
a line of separation, and then express aston- 
ishment that they do not mingle with you— 
you will not allow them to possess an acre of 
jand, and yet complain that they devote them- 
selves exclusively to trade—you debar them 
from all exertion of honorable ambition, and 
then reproach them for taking refuge in the 
arts of avarice—in fine, you have for ages 
subjected them to every species of injustice, 
and then you condemn them for resgrting to 
what is the natural resource of the weak against 
an overwhelming power—artifice and cunning. 
Those who from religious zeal opposed the 
present motion, were sufficiently acquainted 
with the history of the Jews to know that the 
vices or imperfections which now attach to the 
Jewish character, are not natural to it: that 
ages and ages before Europe emerged from 
barbarism—when letters and arts were un- 
known to Athens, and when scarcely a hut 
stood upon what was afterwards the site of 
Rome, the now despised nation rose to the 
height of grandeur, effected extensive con- 
quests, enjoyed flourishing manufactures and 
commerce, and possessed magnificent palaces 
and temples, and was rendered illustrious by 
statesmen, warriors, natural philosophers, his- 
torians and poets. What nation ever strug- 
gled more manfully against overwhelming odds 
in the cause of civil and religious liberty -— 
What nation, in its last agonies, ever gave 
such signal proofs of what might be effected 
by a brave despair? If,in the course of many 
ages, despised aiid insulted as they have been, 
they had in some. measure degenerated from 
their former condition—if, in a state of slave- 
ry, they had contracted some of the yices of 
outcasts and slaves, should we consider it a 
matter of reproach to them: or ought we not 
rather to deem it a matter of shame to our- 
selves, and hasten to repeal the disabilities 
under which they labor, by effacing from the 
statute-book the last relic of intolerance, and 
vpening the door of the house, and every ca- 
reer of honorable competition to them? Un- 
til that experiment has been tried, let no one 
presume to say that there was not genius in 
the countrymen of Isaiah, and no courage in 
the descendants of the Macabees.’ 

The following extract is a just, comprehen- 
sive, and eloquent tribute to the religion of 
the Bible: 

‘He thought that he would be offering to 
Christianity a grosser insult than had ever 
been offered to it by any of its avowed assail- 
ants, if he were to say that, in his opinion, the 
disabling and intolerant laws which it was now 
proposed to repeal were necessary to preserve 
it. Without such“aid, Christianity was es- 
tablished, and, without such aid it might be 
maintained,—without such aid the graceful 
mythology of the heathen poets and the bar- 
barous rites of the Saxons had vanished before 
it. It had effected those triumphs, not by 
means of intolerant laws, but in the face of 
them. All history proved that Christianity 
had every thing to dread with persecution for 
her ally, and nothing to fear with it for her 
foe. Might that religion continue long a bles- 
sing in the world, strong in its lessons of phi- 
losophy,—strong in its example of morality— 
strong in those evidences to which the most 
acute and comprehensive human intellects 
have surrendered themselves,—the last con- 
solation of those who had outlived all earthly 
hope, and the last restraint of those who were 
above all earthly fear; but let not Christians 
violate the first precepts of their faith by fight- 
ing the battle of truth with the weapon of 
error, and supporting by a partial and oppres- 
sive system a religion whose noblest distinc- 
tion was, that it first taught the human race 
the lesson of universal charity” —New-Eng- 
land Weekly Review. 


A Dense Porputation.—A man complain- 
ed yesterday at the Police Office, of having 
been robbed at a hotise in the rear of No. 130 
Duane street ; and Mr. Huntington, a police 
officer, was sent down to the house to inquire 
into the matter. The woman who opened the 
door denied a/l knowledge of the affair, on the 
part of herself and family, but said there was 
another family in the house, who were perhaps 
the delinquents he was in search of. The 
representative of the second family then pre- 
sented himself, and made a like asservation of 
innocence but referred the officer toa third 
family who resided in the house. “A person 
on the part of the third threw the onus on a 
fourth; the fourth ona fifth; the fifth ona 
sixth, and so on, wntil it turned out that there 
were twenty-four families, consisting on an 
average of six persons each, making in all 144. 
persons living in the same house, which is:not 
more than twenty-five feet front, and two sto-: 
ries high. They are all péople of ¢olor.— 
Jour. of Com. ) 





__ By far the most important bill in our code, 
is that for diffusing knowledge among the peo- 








the common people, is not more than thou-. 
sandth part of what will be paid to kings, no- 
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Is it not true, then, and may not long aiilict- 
ed and*suffermmg humanity Wit up her head 
with exuitation, that the time 1s approaching, 
wien, in the language of the Cuancellor of 
the State ot New York, ‘reflecting men will 
no more think of erecting and renting grog- 
shops as a means of gain, than tuey woud 
now think of poisomimg the well irom which a 
neighbor obtains water lor his jauuly ; or arm- 
ing @ maniac to desiroy his own lie and the 
lives of those around him?” And may we not 
add, when reflecting legislators, too, will no 
more think of sanctioning the one by law, than 
hey would now think of sanctioning the oth- 
-ry And when there shali not be a chrisuan 
legislator under heaven, whose countenance 
would not turn pale, and whose tongue would 
not cleave to the roof of his mouth, should he 
attempt to speak in favor of it? In the city of 
Washington, the revenue from the sale of ar- 
dent spirit was about $6000; and the loss, as 
estimated by Judge Cranch, occasioned by it, 
was probabiy not jess, all things considered, 
than $100,0U0. Revenue then does not re- 
quire the sale of ardent spirit. 
But it is said, and grave legislators some- 
times echo the declaration, ‘1t oughé to be li- 
censed, and the use of it encouraged, to make 
a market tor the coarse grains, in order to pro- 
mote the agricultural interests of the country.’ 
But where the drinking of spirit prevails mast, 
agriculture, other things being equal, uniform- 
ly flourishes least; and thus, like every show 
of argument on that side, it is totally opposed 
to facts; as well as to reason, religion, moral- 
ity, patriotism, and even to humanity. 

Many grain growers will not now sell to 
distillers. They deem ita crime to feed those 
fountains of death, yet their grains find a mar- 
ket, and they are viten among the most pros- 
perous men in their vicinity. It does not ap- 
pear, that any more dismal prospect than that 
of others, is opening, before their children.” 

In the year 1810 it was estimated that be- 
tween five and six iillion bushels of grain 
were distilled in the United States. Suppose 
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all its force to the traffic in ardent spint 4, 
drink, which tends only to injure manking he 
most manifest. bei 
But says another, ‘If you do not license 
of conscience to sell it, men of no conscience 
in such great numbers, will sell it, tha ~ 
evil will be overwhelming. But itis po D 
cessary to license counterieiters to prevent th, 
community from being deluged with en 
coin. It is not necessary to license gambjp 
or swindlers, in order to prevent the commn. 
nity from being overwhelmed with their mie. 
chief. No-more is it needful to license men 
to sell ardent spirit. If wicked MEN, in oppo. 
sition to the influence of mora] means Ard 
prosecute a wicked business, which corn ts 
our youth, wastes our property, and endan rs 
our lives; the commuuity, in this free coun. 
try, this land of liberty, have the power ang 
the right, without licensing iniquity, to defen 
themselves from its evils. This opens the 
door, and the only door, which truth and dyt 
ever open for legislation with regard to Han 
not to license and sanction it, but to defend th, 
community from its mischiefs ; and in such q 
manner as is best adapted to deter the wicked 
from transgression, and promote as far as prae- 
ticable their good and the good of the commy- 
nity. And this is the change in legislation 
with regard to the sin of trafficking in ardent 
spirit, which the cause of temperance, of pa- 
triotism, of virtue, and of God, now imperious. 
ly demands. Treat this vice, as other vices 
are treated, and there will be no difficulty jp 
branding it with infamy. 

Let legislators, chosen by the people and 
respectau.e 17 society, license any sin, and it, 
tends to shield that sin from public odinms 
and to perpetuate it, by presenting for it a le- 








in 20 years it was doubled, and that in 1839, | 


that this, to the growers, who of course ob- 
tained their pay, was worth 50 cts. a bushel, 
$6,000,000. The annual cost of crime and 
of pauperism produced by the use of ardent 
spirit has been estimated at $7,050,000. Sub- 
tract from this the price of the grain, and you 
have from these two items alone, aloss of 
$1,500,000. Say the Committee of the New 
York State Society, ‘Since the farmers have 
begun to open their eyes to the evils growing 
out of the turning of the staff of life into a 
sulstance to destroy it, and have made use of 
their coarse grains for bread stuffs, or to feed 
their cattle, they have steadily advanced in 
price.’ And they calculate that the change 
produced by the Temperance Reforination, 
now sayes the State of New York several 
million dollars a year. 

Let all farmers use their grains to increase 
the number and value of their horses, cattle 
and hogs; not to diminish the number and 
value of men, and they will find it to be, to 
themselves and their country, great gain. 

Others say, ‘ The object of 5, Ste as is not 
to encourage the sale and use of spirit, but to 
restrain and prevent it” ‘To this there are 
two answers. The first is, it does not restrain 
and prevent it. It has been tried effectually, 
for more than half a century; and its fruits 
have been manifested in the living wretched- 
ness, and in the dying agonies of more thana 
million of men. Notwithstanding all such 
restraints and preventions, the evil constantly 
increased, til it had well nigh proved our 
ruin. The other answer is, the licensing of 


12,000,000 bushels were thus destroyed; and | gal justification. ‘ He that justifieth the wick- 


ed, and he that condemneth ihe just; even 
they both are an abomination to the Lord, 
Let, all sanctioning by law of this abomina. 
ble traffic be forever abandoned; and if the 
rising indignation of a deeply injured, and long 
suffering community does not sweep it away, 
and men are still found base enough to con- 
tinue to scatter the estates of their neighbors, 
to fill our almshouses with paupers and our 
penitentiaries with convicts, to make wives 
more than widows, and children donbly or- 
phans ; to decoy our youth, and sink them to 
a premature and an ignominious grave,—the 
people, if they choose, by the artn of legisla- 
tion can undertzke the holy, righteous, and in- 
dispensable work of self-defence. And as all 
political power is in their hands, it will be 
found to be a work which is practicable. The 
wisdom of legislators chosen without the aid 
of ardent spirit, and the patriotism of states- 
men who do not use it, or rely upon it for sup- 
port; but who rely on the righteousness of 
their cause, the good sense and virtue of their 
constituents, and the gracious aid of their 
God, will be abundantly sufficient to the exi- 
gency of the case. If necessary to protect 
our property, our children and our lives, and 
there is no other, or no better way to do it, 
how perfectly easy, and how perfectly just, 
whenever the people generally shall desire it, 
to indict at common law the keeping of a grog 
shop as a public nuisance ; or to provide by 
statute that those who make paupers shall sup- 
port them; and those who excite others to 
commit crimes shall themselves be treated as 





sin is not the way to prevent or restrain it, but 
it is the way to sanction and perpetuate it ; by 
declaring to the community that, if practised 
legally, ut is right ; and thus preventing the ef- 
Jicacy of truth and facts in producing the con-\ 
viction that it is wrong. 

But says one, ‘ By saying that none except 
respectable men shall sel] ardent spirit, and 
they only in limited numbers, we do not sa 
that for them to sell it, isright. Wouldalaw 
which should forbid men to ride horseback, 
upon worldly business, on the Sabbath, be 
saying, or would it imply, that for them to 
journey on that day for such a purpose on foot 
would be right?’ Suppose it would not; but 
suppose also that legislators should go farther, 
and make a law, that as many as the public 
good should reqnire, and should pay a dollar, 


on worldly business, on the Sabbath ; and that 
certain men should be appointed actually to 
license a number in every neighborhood for 
that purpose, and should license them, not- 
withstanding all reasons and remonstrances 
against it; would it not -be saying, and by the 
whole weight of legislation, in opposition to 
truth, that itis morally right for those men to 
travel as the law proscribes ? or else, that legal 


position? And would it not be declaring also, 
In opposition to truth, that the public good 


difficulties, by moral means, of convinein 


the community in those days of darkness, hin- 
der its desolating effects. 


the sale of ardent spirits, is an impediment to | ¢ 


the Temperance Reformation. 
public opinion and the moral sense of our 


Suppose a law should be enacted providing 


right and moral right are in this case, in op- | extent, han 
millions. 
Sweden, Denmark, and Russia; Germany, 
requires this ? and thus tend to ‘increase. the | India, and China; Africa, and the islands of 
the sea, men are now awaking from the slum- 
men that it is wicked? Who can doubt but] ber of ages, and on this subject are following 
that it would operate, and from the nature of | Ur example. They look to ts, ask for infor- 
the case must operate in this manner? So|mMation, acknowledge their obligations to our 
with the laws that sanction and approbate the |Ppriority, and cheer us,.cnward. Their voice 
traffic in ardent spirit, and imply that the pub- | Seems to rise as on the wings of the wind, and 
lic good requires it.. They teach a falsehood ; | to cry from the four quarters of the earth, Ye 
not in time past understood and designed by who were blessed with the power, and heart 
legislators, but on that account, none the less | to be free, and to commence the world’s eman- 
false. Nor did their ignorance, and that of |¢ipation, stop not, or falter till it is: fini 


you labor to remove. Sanction not 
_ ‘The law,’ says Judge Platt, ‘ which licenses | tion the continuance of the burden under which 


criminals. And in the necessary, the mag- 
nanimous, the glorious work of Jegal self-de- 
fence from an evil, which, in defiance of pub- 
lic sentiment, of reason, religion, humanity, 
and of God, would rol] over earth a deluge of 
fire, and annihilate the hopes of the world, 
legislators may expect, in proportion as the 
subject is understood, the united and cordial 
support of all good men. 

The point to be decided, to be decided by 
legislators of these United States, to be de- 
cided for all coming posterity, for the world, 
and for eternity, is, : 
Shall the sale of ardent spirit as a drink be 
treated in legislation, as a virtue, or a vice? 


Shall it be licensed, sanctioned by law, and 
perpetuated to roll its all pervading curses on- 


ward interminably ? Or shall it be treated, as 


shovld have a legal right to travel inthat way, | it is in truth, a sin? And if there shall in 
future, be men base enough to continue to 


commnit it, shall the community, in self-defence, 
by wise and wholesome legislation, as far 28 
practicable and expedient, shield themselves 
from its evils ; and if these evils must, through 
the wickedness of men, continue to exist, let 
them fall as leniently as the public safety will 
permit, alone on the heads of their authors? 


On the decision of this question, to a great 
the endless destiny of countless 
n England, Ireland, and Scotland ; 


ished, 


d not'by example, or business, or latos, whet 
y legisla- 






reation has so long groaned, and which she i# 


Whenever | Now agonizing to throw off. Cheer her,and help 
her; or at least let her have the full benefit of 
her own efforts, the efforts of hef friends, and 


preservation of peace and iness. Make a | tured as to re them in their true light, and | the aid of her God; and the grace 

crusade against ignorance, establish and im- | when the public safety shall be ht to re- | Him that worketh all in all ‘His m9 shall 

an the aw for educating common people.. quire it, dramshops. will be indictable, at com- | be free, eternally free; an ory shall be 
he tax which’ will be paid: for educating | mon law, as public nuisances.’ . given to Him, to whom it is all dos, forever. 
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